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“  I  write  for  .  .  .  friends  of  mine,  that  understand  what  Flame  and 
Power  in  writing  is.” — The  Rehearsal. 

What  degree  of  interest  is  at  the  present  time  excited  by 
the  character,  career  and  genius  of  Lord  Byron  ?  And  to 
what  extent  are  his  poetical  works  still  read  and  enjoyed? 

These  are  questions  which,  at  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death,  it  is  alike  natural  to  ask  and  difficult  to 
answer.  Both  as  man  and  poet  he  was  almost  from  the 
first  the  centre  of  acute  controversy,  idolised  by  some  and 
impugned  by  others.  On  the  one  hand  he  achieved  Con¬ 
tinental  fame ;  on  the  other  Charles  Lamb  could  write,  on 
hearing  the  news  from  Missolonghi :  “  I  never  much 
relished  his  lordship’s  mind,  and  shall  be  sorry  if  the 
Greeks  have  cause  to  miss  him.  He  was  to  me  offensive, 
and  I  never  can  make  out  the  great  fower  which  his 
admirers  talk  of.  He  was  at  best  a  satirist”  (only,  with 
punning  intent,  he  spells  it  “  satyrist  ”),  “  in  any  other  way 
he  was  mean  enough.”  Another  contemporary.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  thought  him  “as  various  in  composition  as  Shake¬ 
speare  himself.”  A  like  discrepancy  of  view  is  constantly 
recurring.  While  Taine  put  him  on  a  pedestal,  a  later 
French  critic,  M.  Scherer,  was  disposed  to  put  him  on  the 
shelf.  He  was  the  object  of  Swinburne’s  eulogy  and 
Andrew  Lang’s  disparagement.  Twice  within  the  last  ten 
years  a  drama  has  been  written  round  him,  but  it  is  perhaps 
significant  that  in  neither  case  was  it  the  work  of  a  fellow- 
countryman.  M.  Albert  du  Bois’  L! Aristocr ate  showed 
him  in  his  youth  at  Newstead,  but  parodied  rather  than 
portrayed.  A  Polish  author  put  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity 
on  the  London  stage,  but  the  piece  attracted  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  attention. 
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It  will  be  here  maintained  that  Lamb’s  judgment  is  wide 
of  the  mark;  that  Byron’s  writing  is  instinct  with  power, 
as  well  as  with  the  flaming  gift  for  satire  which  his  critic 
allowed  him.  The  thorough  aversion  which  Lamb  felt  for 
Byron’s  character  may  have  biased  him  against  his  poetry, 
and  it  has  probably  so  affected  a  host  of  other  readers ;  for 
it  requires  rare  detachment  to  view  an  author’s  works  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  of  what  he  was  himself.  Such  an 
attitude  would  be  especially  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  and  career  so  marked  as  Byron’s ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  aim  at  it,  for  the  actions  of  his  life,  and 
particularly  its  catastrophe,  made  him  and  his  poetry  what 
they  respectively  became.  Almost  might  one  say  that  he 
is  his  poetry.  One  hero  after  another,  from  Childe  Harold 
to  Manfred,  from  Lara  to  Don  Juan,  is  coloured  by  his 
experiences  and  reflects  his  prevailing  moods.  In  his 
Domestic  Pieces  and  elsewhere  he  paraded  his  matrimonial 
woes  without  reserve.  In  fact,  he  will  not  allow  his  readers 
to  escape  from  his  personality.  A  cool  head  and  the  utmost 
charity  are  requisite,  if  he  is  to  be  given  anything  like  an 
impartial  hearing.  I  do  not  propose  to  pass  his  life  under 
review  in  detail,  the  facts  being  common  property  and 
familiar;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Byron  had  only 
himself  to  blame  for  the  adverse  view  taken  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  as  a  husband  by  that  society  of  which  he  had  been 
the  idol  and  was  presently  to  become  the  assailant. 
Macaulay  makes  merry  over  the  British  public  falling  into 
one  of  its  “  fits  of  periodical  morality.”  But  when  Byron, 
on  his  wife’s  leaving  him  and  refusing  to  return,  shrank 
from  bringing  his  claims  into  court,  and  tamely  agreed  to 
a  separation,  was  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  he  feared  dis¬ 
closures  which  might  damage  his  reputation  irretrievably? 
That  there  was  some  dark  and  evil  mystery  behind  his 
inaction  at  this  crisis  was  widely  surmised  at  the  time; 
and  its  nature  was  posthumously  proclaimed  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Lord  Lovelace,  in  Astarte.  Anyone  who  chooses  to 
re-read  Manfred  may  see  how  nearly  the  poet,  in  some 
strange  humour  of  recklessness  and  desperation,  pro¬ 
claimed  it  himself !  I  can  only  say  that  this  wretched 
secret  must  have  caused  its  possessor  much  misery  if  some 
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!  intervals  of  hectic  and  unhallowed  happiness.  That  it 
intensified  the  misanthropy  and  despair  which  in  his 
writings  seemed  to  Lamb  so  disproportionate  we  can 
I  hardly  doubt.  It  is  for  that  reason  only  that  it  is  mentioned 
here.  But  while  as  moralists  we  censure  its  victim,  let  us 
not  fail  to  pity  him  as  men. 

i  Without  doubt  there  are  numerous  admirers  of  Byron’s 
i  poetry  to  whom  it  will  appear  an  impertinence  to  defend 
its  power  and  its  beauty.  I  must  crave  their  indulgence 
I  for  several  reasons.  When  in  a  journal  of  repute  a  writer 
seems  to  think  he  has  settled  Byron’s  poetic  position  by 
speaking  of  his  “detestable  humbug,”  a  protest  is  not  out 
i  of  season.  Moreover,  as  a  truer  critic,  dowered  with  a 
catholic  appreciation  of  the  different  kinds  and  eras  of 
English  poetry,  has  lately  pointed  out :  “  It  almost  seems 
1  as  if  the  poetical  eye  of  mankind  had  a  blind  spot  in  it, 
which  regularly  obscures  the  merit  of  almost  all  verse  about 
a  century  old.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “  whether  this  blind  spot  will  soon  blot  out  tem- 
:  porarily  the  period  of  Keats,  of  Shelley  and  of  Words- 

i  worth;  to  a  certain  extent,  even,  this  has  already  hap¬ 

pened,  for  Byron  is  surely  the  most  neglected  of  all  great 
poets.”  The  epithet  great  is  welcome,  as  taking  away 
!  the  bad  taste  of  “  detestable  humbug  ” ;  but  supposing 
the  critic’s  contention  is  correct,  the  piety  of  an  “Old 
Mortality  ”  of  literature,  who  does  not  like  to  see  the  monu- 
i  raents  of  the  great  departed  undergoing  neglect,  or  worse, 
i  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  pardoned. 

I  Not  that  it  is  urged  as  a  duty  that  we  should  all  sit 
down  and  read  Byron’s  works  from  start  to  finish.  How 
few  are  the  authors  in  whose  case  such  advice  would  be 
either  judicious  or  acceptable.  Even  Homer  nods,  we 
know,  and  the  more  profuse  a  poet  the  greater  probability 
j  of  his  nodding.  Look  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  verse 
I  produced  by  Byron  in  his  short  life  of  thirty-six  years; 
i  consider  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote,  and  the  careless¬ 
ness  which  he  himself  admitted.  Writing  became  a 
i  necessity  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Browning.  He  must  write  so 
I  long  as  he  lived.  People  have  professed  that  they  cannot 
i  understand  Shakespeare’s  going  into  retirement  at  Strat- 
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ford  and  laying  aside  his  pen ;  but  how  if  that  is  one  of  the 
truest  signs  of  his  genius?  How  if  he  knew  when  to  stop, 
and  stopped  before  deterioration  set  in  ?  It  is  a  knowledge 
granted,  perhaps,  only  to  the  very  greatest.  But  we  find 
Byron  as  early  as  1817  writing  to  Murray:  “I  certainly 
am  a  devil  of  a  mannerist,  and  must  leave  off ;  but  what 
could  I  do  ?  Without  exertion  of  some  kind  I  should  have 
sunk  under  my  imagination  and  reality.”  So  now  to  our 
quest  for  ”  flame  and  power.” 

They  are  not  conspicuous  in  Hours  of  Idleness,  but 
their  presence  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  in 
which  the  writer  laid  about  him  so  fiercely,  must  have  been 
welcomed  delightedly  by  thousands,  and  admitted  even  by 
those  whom  they  offended.  While  this  remarkable  satire 
will  continue  to  be  read  and  appreciated  so  long  as  interest 
in  literary  history  survives,  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the 
notes  added  later  by  its  author,  in  correction  of  certain 
estimates  which  he  came  to  see  were  unfair.  Shortly  after 
its  publication  he  left  England  for  two  years’  travel,  sig¬ 
nalising  his  return  by  the  issue  6f  the  two  first  cantos  of 
Childe  Harold,  the  poem  which  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
English  Bards,  and  made  him  free  of  the  world  of  fashion. 
The  Eastern  Tales  now  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Their  author’s  severance  from  his  wife  and 
final  departure  from  England  on  April  i6th,  1816,  consti¬ 
tute  a  suitable  occasion  for  considering  what  level  his 
poetic  achievement  had  then  attained. 

The  setting  of  his  principal  poems  up  to  this  time  being 
in  the  main  continental  and  eastern,  it  is  natural  to  regard 
them  as  the  fruit  of  his  travels  in  Spain,  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  regions  whose  natural  beauty  and  romantic  asso¬ 
ciations  appealed  strongly  to  the  sensibility  of  one  whose 
boyhood  had  been  nursed  among  the  mountains  of  ”  dark 
Loch-na-Garr.”  Byron’s  passionate  temperament  re¬ 
sponded  readily  to  the  ardours  of  the  South  and  the  feuds 
and  lawlessness  of  the  Orient.  But  for  the  source  of  his 
gloom  and  misanthropy  we  must  look  elsewhere.  Not  in 
affairs  of  the  heart  only  was  his  sensibility  excessive.  And, 
indeed,  there  had  been  much  to  sadden  his  youth  and  early 
manhood.  There  was  his  deformity,  slight  though  it  was; 
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there  was  his  mother,  who  treated  him  now  with  fondness, 
now  with  harshness,  but  never  judiciously;  there  was  that 
mother’s  death;  there  was  the  untimely  end  of  two  com¬ 
panions  to  whom  he  was  closely  attached;  and  there  was 
the  disappointment  of  his  rejection  by  Mary  Chaworth, 
who  had  looked  upon  her  romantic  suitor  merely  as  a  boy. 
Sweetest  of  all  things,  he  has  told  us,  “  is  first  and  pas¬ 
sionate  love  ”;  and  if  so  its  refusal  is  surely  among  things 
most  bitter.  The  hurt  was  perhaps  never  wholly  healed. 
Many  years  afterwards  he  wrote  : — 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  “Mary,” 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me ; 

And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free. 

Let  US  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  Byron’s 
pessimism  was  just  a  pose.  Not,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  was  always  under  its  thraldom.  “  Thou  knowest,”  he 
writes  to  Moore,  “  I  can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited 
fellow,  and  rarely  larnioyantP  But  it  was  the  stuff  of  his 
musings,  induced  partly  by  inheritance,  partly  by  unfor¬ 
tunate  upbringing,  partly  by  unhappy  circumstances  and 
a  too  ready  surrender  to  the  flesh.  What  does  he  say 
himself.^ 

The  day 

That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  marr’d 

The  gift — a  fate  or  will  that  walk’d  astray. 

His  men  friends,  at  any  rate,  did  not  find  him  misanthropic, 
and  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  constancy;  but  his 
sombre  interpretation  of  life  continually  asserted  itself  in 
the  heroes  of  the  poems  we  are  considering;  in  Childe 
Harold,  in  the  Giaour,  in  Alp  the  Renegade,  in  the  pirate 
Conrad,  who  can  only  adore  his  lady-love  at  the  expense 
of  hating  everybody  else — 

I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind — 

and  whose  career  exemplifies  the  power  of  piracy  to  sanctify 
the  joys  of  home ;  and,  above  all,  in  Lara,  the  suzerain  of 
I  a  solitary  hall  uncommonly  like  Newstead  ! 

Byron  does  not  so  far  display  conspicuous  skill  as  a 
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narrator.  Before  his  poetic  star,  we  know,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
declined.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  Scott  were  not  the 
better  hand  at  story-telling  in  verse.  Yet  here  let  me 
eschew  comparison,  remembering  that  Anne  Elliot  and 
Captain  Benwick,  in  their  second  talk  about  “  Mr.  Scott 
and  Lord  Byron,”  were  “  still  unable,  and  as  unable  as 
any  other  two  readers,  to  think  exactly  alike  of  the  merits 
of  either  ”  !  It  is  more  profitable  to  ask  what  there  was 
in  Childe  Harold^  Cantos  I  and  II,  to  make  their  author 
“  wake  and  find  himself  famous.” 

This  poem,  of  which  the  later  cantos  were  far  to  exceed 
the  earlier  in  strength  and  beauty,  no  doubt  owed  some¬ 
thing  of  its  popularity  to  its  topical  quality.  The  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  as  yet  unfinished,  made  descriptions  of  Spain 
and  things  Spanish  acceptable.  The  maid  of  Saragoza 
will  ever  live  among  “  the  beauties  of  Byron,”  and  the 
vivid  description  of  the  bull-fight  attracted  many  who 
would  probably  have  shrunk  from  viewing  the  actual  scene. 
Canto  II,  which  takes  us  to  Greece,  is  an  advance  on 
Canto  I.  It  contains  the  noble  passage  on  solitude — 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell — 

and  gives  us,  in  a  series  of  splendid  stanzas,  an  idea  of 
the  fascination  exercised  upon  the  poet  by  ancient  Hellas, 
and  his  ability  to  convey  that  spell  to  others  : — 

Where’er  we  tread,  ’tis  haunted,  holy  ground. 

The  poem,  equally  with  the  Eastern  Tales  which  followed 
it,  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  pictures.  One  does  not 
read  it  or  them  for  the  story,  which  is  usually  slight  even 
to  vagueness,  but  for  the  occasional  passages  whose  beauty 
takes  one  by  storm.  No  doubt  the  author  could  have 
made  his  Eastern  Tales  symmetrical,  had  he  taken  more 
trouble.  They  were  written  at  speed,  almost  as  improvisa¬ 
tions,  “  while  undressing,”  he  says,  “  after  coming  home 
from  balls  and  masquerades.”  On  the  other  hand,  more 
sustained  effort  might  have  detracted  from  the  freshness 
of  those  spontaneous  gushes  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
more  than  make  amends  for  faults  of  carelessness,  and 
which  are  the  glory  of  what  we  may  call  Byron’s  first 
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period.  For  instance,  there  is  the  passage  in  The  Giaour 
beginning — 

The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood; 
that  from  The  Corsair-. — ■ 

Slow  smiles,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run 
Along  Morea’s  Hills  the  setting  sun 

(I  know  he  horrifies  us  a  little  later  by  speaking  of  it  as 
Sol,  an  eighteenth-century  vice  of  language  to  which 
Wordsworth  also  once  gave  way);  that  from  The  Bride 
of  Abydos : — 

The  winds  are  high  on  Helle’s  wave; 

and,  best  of  all,  that  from  The  Giaour,  again: — 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead — 

a  passage  that  rises  triumphantly  superior  to  a  break  in 
the  grammatical  construction  which  cannot  be  denied,  but 
which  one  does  not  in  the  least  resent — such  is  the  power 
of  great  poetry !  And  as  these  gems  from  the  Eastern 
Tales  are  mainly  lyrical,  this  seems  the  place  to  assert 
with  confidence  that  Byron  is  among  the  great  lyric  poets 
of  all  time ;  and  should  anyone  question  it,  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  such  deathless  utterances  as  The  Isles  of  Greece, 
“  When  we  two  parted,”  “  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny’s 
over,”  “  She  walks  in  beauty,”  and  “  O  snatch’d  away  in 
beauty’s  bloom  ”  should  be  enough  to  shame  him  into 
silence. 

The  second  period  of  Byron’s  poetic  career,  that  of  his 
self-imposed  exile,  is  distinguished,  as  was  the  first,  by 
romantic  fervour;  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
satire  and  a  new  absorption  in  dramatic  experiments.  At 
the  threshold  w’e  are  confronted  by  a  work  of  art  more 
perfect  than  any  he  had  yet  achieved.  The  Prisoner  of 
Ckillon  seems  to  me  to  possess  the  essential  attributes 
of  great  poetry.  It  is  greatly  conceived  and  greatly 
executed.  Its  denunciation  of  oppression  appeals  to  our 
best  feelings.  The  tragic  story  is  told  in  its  completeness, 
and  without  digressions.  The  author,  for  once,  forgot 
himself  in  his  hero.  If  the  ability  to  produce  such  a 
masterpiece  in  two  days  does  not  stamp  its  creator  as  a 
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true  poet,  I  cannot  tell  what  would.  The  Prisoner  is  surely 
as  great  an  advance  on  the  Eastern  Tales  as  are  the  second 
and  third  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  on  their  predecessors. 
If  any  enthusiastic  mind,  undamped  by  the  tepidity, 
indifference  and  wilful  obscurity  which  are  so  prevalent  in 
current  verse,  could  encounter  for  the  first  time  the  stanzas 
on  Waterloo,  or  the  stately  march  of  those  which  celebrate 
the  praises  and  associations  of  Italy,  culminating  in  the 
reiterated  encomium  of  solitude,  and  the  splendid 
apostrophe  to  Ocean,  would  not  such  an  one  exclaim  that 
here  indeed  was  a  profusion  of  great  and  undeniable 
poetry?  And  would  he  not  also  admit  that  amid  the 
callousness  and  cynicism  which  disfigure  the  pages  of 
Don  Juan  there  are  to  be  found  interludes  of  pure  and 
serene  poetry,  which  prove  that  their  author,  despite  his 
faults,  could  feel  justly  as  well  as  deeply?  Indeed,  there 
are  passages  whose  appeal  none  could  resist,  unless  he 
were  callous  and  cynical  himself : — 

Oh  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  things — 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent’s  brooding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o’er  laboured  steer ; 

Whate’er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate’er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gather’d  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring’st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother’s  breast. 

The  suggestion,  I  am  aware,  is  Greek,  but  see  what  Byron 
has  made  of  it !  In  this  stanza,  and  in  several  that  pre¬ 
cede  and  follow  it,  only  the  deaf  could  fail  to  hear  the 
note  of  universality.  Don  Juan,  its  author  wrote  after 
completing  the  first  canto,  was  meant  “  to  be  a  little  quietly 
facetious  upon  everything,”  and  so  indeed  it  is;  but  he 
had  not  then  composed  the  beautifully  narrated  episode 
of  Juan  and  Haidee.  A  good  many  stern  moralists,  it 
may  be  surmised,  have  spared  a  sigh  for  poor  Haidee’s 
trusting  love  and  its  piteous  conclusion. 

In  the  later  cantos  of  Don  Juan  Byron  gave  his  taste 
for  satire  free  rein.  It  is  there  and  in  The  Age  oj  Bronze 
and  The  Vision  oJ  Judgment  that  he  most  conspicuously 
indulged  it.  But,  of  course,  satire  is  a  foe  to  the  highest 
poetry.  The  dullest  part  of  Don  Juan  is  that  in  which 
the  hero’s  fortunes  bring  him  to  England,  thereby  enabling 
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Byron  to  lash  English  society  and  to  show  it  in  as  odious 
a  light  as  he  possibly  could.  Social  satire  is  often  the 
outcome  of  satiety,  and  so  it  was  with  Byron.  The  Age 
of  Bronze  is  little  more  than  a  political  pamphlet,  though 
powerful  as  such.  The  Vision  of  Judgment^  audacious 
as  it  is,  had  very  great  provocation  in  Southey’s  effusion 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  its 
dexterity,  which  must  have  provoked  unextinguishable 
laughter — except,  indeed,  in  John  Hunt,  who  was  fined 
£100  for  printing  it.  And  now  to  inquire  what  interest 
attaches  to  Byron’s  experiments  in  drama. 

Not  one  of  them,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  was  written  for 
the  stage.  This  fact  seems  contrary  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  for  all  the  world’s  greatest  dramas  were  composed 
with  that  intention,  and  won  and  consolidated  their  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  theatre.  But  Byron  had  no  ambition  for  scenic 
triumphs,  and  was  exceedingly  annoyed  when  Marino 
Faliero,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  found  its  way  on 
to  the  London  boards.  Sardanafalus,  The  Two  Foscari, 
and  W erner  were  not  acted  in  his  lifetime ;  but  at  a  later 
date  were  all  played  in  London  with  Macready  in  the  chief 
parts,  and  achieved  considerable  success.  Werner  was 
revived  by  Phelps  in  i860,  and  again  in  1887  by  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  when  the  part  of  Josephine  was  taken  by 
Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Of  staging  Manfred^  Cain,  or  The 
Deformed  Transformed  there  could  hardly  be  question; 
for  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  character  of  these 
dramatic  studies  renders  them  quite  unsuitable  for  public 
representation.  I  cannot  think  that  any  reader  of  Manfred 
could  nowadays  take  pleasure  in  a  poem  whose  gloom  is 
wholly  unrelieved,  and  whose  note  is  one  of  consistent 
exaggeration.  Here  is  Byron’s  own  account  of  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  he  composed  it.  “  I  was  half-mad  between 
metaphysics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  inextinguishable, 
thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  nightmare  of  my  own  delin¬ 
quencies.”  Surely  more  than  enough  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  a  production  so  generated.  The  case  of  Cain 
is  different.  This  “  mystery  ”  gave  great  and  widespread 
offence.  But  Byron  was  wont  to  brood  on  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  Cain  is  his  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  concerning 
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which  divines  and  philosophers  are  still  at  variance.  If 
Milton  could  without  rebuke  make  a  hero  of  Satan,  it 
seems  illogical  to  censure  Byron  for  making  out  a  case  for 
Cain.  It  will  at  any  rate  hardly  be  denied  that  in  the 
course  of  doing  so  he  has  written  much  fine  and  striking 
poetry;  for  instance,  Cain’s  address  to  his  sleeping  child. 
To  recur  to  the  acted  dramas,  auditors  of  Marino  Faliero 
who  knew  their  Shakespeare  must  have  been  surprised  by 
the  familiar  sound  of  “  free  and  merry  ”  and  “  like  a  sick 
girl.”  Elsewhere,  too,  we  encounter  “  Look  to  the  lady.” 
I  do  not  suggest  that  these  are  deliberate  borrowings,  W 
that  they  are  instances  of  unconscious  memory.  An  even 
odder  example  Is  that  of  the  famous  comparison  of  Kirke 
White  to  an  eagle  smitten  by  an  arrow  feathered  from  his 
own  plumage,  which  occurs  in  English  Bards,  for  this 
simile  had  already  been  employed  by  Waller.  Byron  was 
sensitive  in  such  matters.  In  a  footnote  to  The  Bride  of 
Abydos  he  pointed  out  that  a  similarity  of  certain  of  its 
lines  to  a  passage  in  Coleridge’s  Chrisiabel  could  not  be 
called  a  plagiarism,  for  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  was 
unacquainted  with  “  that  wild  and  singularly  original  and 
beautiful  poem.”  Later  on  it  was  recited  to  him  by  Scott. 
In  any  case,  the  resemblance  to  which  he  draws  attention  is 
but  slight. 

Byron’s  dramas  unquestionably  suffered  from  being 
written  hastily.  He  was  not  a  severe  enough  critic  of  his 
own  blank  verse.  He  constantly  ends  a  line  with  a 
preposition,  as — 

Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 

Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter? 

and 

The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 

Resolve  to  cleanse  the  commonwealth  with  fire. 

What  could  sound  harsher  than  an  infinitive  thus  divided? 
•Then  again  his  psychology  often  seems  unsound.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  in  the  younger  of  the  two  Foscari,  who 
prefers  existence  in  a  filthy  dungeon  in  his  native  Venice 
to  banishment  and  freedom  on  a  distant  but  healthy 
island;  while  the  personality  of  the  dutiful  but  murderous 
Ulric  belongs  rather  to  melodrama  than  to  tragedy. 
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Against  these  may  be  set,  as  legitimately  tragic  figures,  the 
devoted  wife  Marina,  and  the  passionate  and  high-souled 
Myrrha.  Werner,  Sardanafalus,  and  the  rest  contain 
many  glowing  passages  of  description,  and  possess,  as 
their  record  shows,  a  measure  of  dramatic  appeal.  They 
can  still  command  the  attention  of  readers ;  but  it  would  be 
idle  to  suggest  that  Byron  the  dramatist  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  Byron  the  poet. 

The  last  stage  of  this  strange  and  turbulent  career  is 
reached.  “  Flame  and  Power  ”  are  to  be  translated  into 
action.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  waning  of  poetic 
vogue,  and  a  w^eariness  with  his  way  of  living,  furnished 
Byron  with  motives  for  seeking  a  fresh  outlet  for  his 
energies.  But  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  The  enslave¬ 
ment  of  Greece  had  long  been  abhorrent  to  him;  and 
when  at  last  she  rose  against  her  oppressors,  she  had  in 
him  a  genuine,  whole-hearted,  and  valuable  supporter. 
His  utterances  on  behalf  of  liberty  had  won  him  a 
European  reputation.  Continental  liberalism  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  the  very  features  of  his  writing  which  had 
given  most  offence  in  England.  He  had  already  assisted 
with  his  purse  an  abortive  Italian  rising  against  Austria; 
Greece  offered  a  more  hopeful  field  of  endeavour.  The 
profession  of  arms  had  never  attracted  him;  but  now  he 
was  prepared  to  lead  a  host  as  well  as  organise  it.  He 
displayed  unlooked  for  qualities,  endurance,  tact,  coolness 
in  emergencies,  unstinted  devotion.  But  his  constitution 
was  unable  to  support  the  strain  of  hardships  and  an 
unhealthy  climate.  He  gave  his  life  for  Greece  as  surely 
as  if  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Greece  has 
not  forgotten  it. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 

Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 

The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield. 

Was  not  more  free. 

He  was  free  at  last ;  free  from  the  passions  that  had  dis¬ 
tracted  him,  from  the  bitterness  of  regret,  from  “  the  fever 
called  living.”  Let  us  leave  him  so;  hushed  from  all 
detraction,  as  we  must  be,  by  that  crowning  sacrifice,  and 
enriched  by  what  is  great  and  lasting  in  his  poetry. 
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The  sculptured  memorial,  said  a  Mameluke  at  target 
practice,  as  he  turned  his  artillery  upon  the  Sphinx,  may 
be  approached  from  more  than  one  direction.  Generally 
the  most  damaging  approach  has  come  in  words  of  unmis¬ 
takable  frankness.  But  with  Byron  the  case  is  happier, 
no  hint  even  of  outrage  having  ever  been  his  lot.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  complete  icono¬ 
graphy,  for  no  English  poet,  Shakespeare  alone  exempt, 
has  so  many  monuments  to  his  fame.  One  weakness, 
however,  characterises  nearly  all :  a  studied  negligi  of 
Byron  collar,  flowing  neck-cloth,  and  exposed  throat 
Shelley  knew  this  mode  immortal ;  and  it  was  Shelley  who 
described  Byron  as  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  a  pilgrim  of  time;  and  taking  it  in  that 
literal  sense,  we  find  the  footsteps  of  Byron  to  be  the  best 
for  our  present  purpose. 

Byron  was  born  in  the  back  drawing-room  of  the  first 
floor  of  No.  1 6  (later  renumbered  24),  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  “a 
shabby  Scotch  flat  ”  in  Aberdeen,  at  first  in  Queen  Street, 
then  in  Virginia  Street,  then  in  Broad  Street.  Such  are 
ever  regarded  as  starting-places,  and  here  indeed  appears 
the  first  portrait  of  mother  and  son,  both  plump  and 
flourishing. 

At  school  here,  as  Moore  describes,  he  was,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  announced,  by  the  master,  as  “  Dominus  ”  Byron. 
The  ten-year-old  peer  stood  silent  while  his  schoolfellows 
cheered  lustily ;  then  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Within 
two  months  of  that  event  he  had  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Newstead  Abbey,  lodging  with  his  nurse  in  St.  James’s 
Lane,  Nottingham.  The  fine  romantic  abode  which  had 
come  into  his  family  centuries  earlier  was  thus  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  in  fame  as  a  poet’s  monument.  He  intended  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  built  upon  the  site  of  the  high  altar 
his  own  cenotaph.  The  grave  of  Boatswain,  his  favourite 
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Newfoundland  dog,  is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  sarco¬ 
phagus,  on  a  circle  of  six  steps,  crowned  with  an  urn,  and 
having  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  west  side.  Here  he 
intended  to  rest.  Newstead  Abbey  and  Nottingham 
Castle  have  each  a  bust  of  the  poet. 

Byron’s  first  London  school  was  Dr.  Glennie’s,  the 
Grove  Academy,  Dulwich.  Builders  are  at  this  moment 
re-erecting  upon  the  site;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  present 
celebrations  that  a  tablet  shall  be  suggested  for  the  fa9ade 
of  the  new  construction.  It  was  here  that  he  made  “  a  first 
dash  into  poetry.”  Passing  on  to  Harrow,  Byron  estab¬ 
lished  there  some  pleasing  memories.  The  slab-tomb  on 
which  he  was  fond  of  lying,  to  rest  his  lame  foot,  is  now 
jealously  guarded  as  a  relic  on  that  account.  In  the 
schoolroom  of  his  day  (as  in  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room)  his  name  is  inscribed  with  honoured  prominence  on 
the  wall;  and  in  the  Vaughan  Library,  at  Harrow,  is  kept 
the  earliest  (alone)  portrait,  a  full  face  miniature,  at  the 
age  of  seven.  About  the  same  time  dates  the  quaint 
miniature  by  Kay,  where,  as  an  archer  at  practice,  the  boy 
stands,  profile  to  our  left,  big-headed,  big-bodied,  thin 
legged  and  much  thinner  armed — a  poor  work,  as  little 
suggesting  as  can  be  the  later  record  of  Cambridge — 
where  now  we  find  him.  A  fine  water-colour  sketch  by 
Gilchrist  here  represents  the  young  poet,  in  Cambridge 
robes — and  early  Byron  collar.  He  looks  to  our  right,  the 
right  hand  looping  up  a  left  fold,  and  left  hand,  extended, 
supporting  a  mortar-board.  In  the  Art  Library  at  Trinity 
College  is  Butel  Thorwaldsen’s  exquisite  statue,  1829, 
after  a  bust  by  the  same  artist  twelve  years  earlier.  With 
head  turned  to  right,  the  figure  stands  upon  a  broken  Ionic 
column,  right  foot  being  below  and  left  above.  On  the 
left  knee  rests  the  left  hand,  carrying  a  half-open  volume. 
The  right  arm  bends  up,  from  the  elbow,  to  the  classic 
draping  robe.  An  impanelled  base  exhibits  a  figure  of  the 
Lyric  Muse.  Chronology  next  brings  in  George  Sander’s 
oil  miniature,  with  eyes  right,  and  necktie  very  much  so 
in  a  presumably  stiff  breeze.  Accompanying  this  Byron  is 
one  showing  marked  contrast,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson.  A  half-length  portrait,  gazing  thoughtfully  to 
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the  right,  it  displays  a  novel  neck-dress,  and  a  head 
surprisingly  destitute  of  ringlets. 

In  1812,  Byron,  home  again  from  the  grand  tour,  had 
published  his  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold^  and 
“  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous.”  The 
house  he  then  occupied  was  No.  8,  St.  James’s  Street, 
S.W.  It  was  demolished  only  a  few  months  ago  and  is 
now  being  rebuilt.  On  the  front  wall  exterior,  over  the 
ground  floor,  a  white  marble  bust  was  in  position  under  a 
glass  case.  This  was  removed  to  safe  keeping  and  surely 
will  appear  on  the  new  house  in  due  time.  Removing  to 
No.  4,  Bennett  Street,  close  by,  sometimes  described  by 
himself  as  “  Benedictine  Street,”  he  there  produced  Tkt 
Giaour,  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  The  Corsair.  Thomas 
Philips,  R.A.,  at  this  period  did  two  good  portraits  in  oils: 
one,  head  and  bust,  looking  front,  from  a  left  position;  the 
other,  a  half-length,  standing  to  the  right,  with  the  right 
hand  resting  forward,  and  left  unseen,  and  with  gaze 
turned  over  to  the  right  shoulder.  This  is  in  the  Murray 
collection.  Another  by  Philips,  of  even  greater  interest— 
the  poet  in  native  Albanian  dress,  his  sabre  carried  at  arm- 
fold,  along  with  embroidered  cloak.  The  head  covering  is 
turban-like,  and  here  grows  the  first  Byronic  moustache. 
This  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  next  to  Barto- 
lini’s  marble  bust  of  the  pilgrim.  At  No.  129,  Piccadilly, 
Byron  made  his  last  domestic  stand.  Here  he  wrote 
Parisiana  and  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  not  to  say  many 
signatures  in  matters  of  bankruptcy.  We  see  the  door 
slowly  open  for  the  last  time ;  the  beautiful  face,  as  Scott 
and  others  describe  it,  now  clouded  with  indications  of 
distress ;  he  limps  across  to  his  carriage  at  the  kerb,  and  is 
gone.  A  miniature,  and  the  sketch  for  it,  by  James 
Holmes,  is  to  be  mentioned  here,  also  a  portrait  by 
Westall,  showing  some  tendency  to  that  most  dreadful 
nightmare,  Byron  grown  fat ! 

From  the  early  days  of  final  Pilgrimage  is  produced 
G.  H.  Harlowe’s  sketch  of  1818,  the  head  turned  to  the 
right,  the  hair  very  long ;  and  another,  more  complete  draw¬ 
ing  by  him,  similarly  posed,  but  with  half-closed  (left)  eye, 
and  soft  double  collar.  In  Geneva  we  see  him  pictured 
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at  the  Villa  Diodate,  where,  overlooking  the  lake  he  sits, 
quill  and  manuscript  to  hand,  writing  the  Wordsworthian 
stanzas  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  It  is  the 
only  landscape  picture  showing  the  poet  at  work,  in  the 
open,  seated,  and  dressed  conventionally.  Wintering  in 
Venice,  with  Jane  (“Claire”)  Clairmont,  Godwin’s  step¬ 
daughter,  we  find  his  residence  pictured  at  the  delightful 
Palazzo  Mocenigo.  Don  Juan  is  identified  with  the  Villa 
Lanfranchi,  at  Pisa,  and  the  chief  dramas  with  the  Palazzo 
Guiccioli  at  Ravenna,  stately  balconied  mansions,  both 
represented  in  Murray’s  collection.  In  the  last  named  we 
are  met  by  the  charming  Countess  who  had  allied  herself 
to  Byron.  Among  her  possessions  was  a  half-length  minia¬ 
ture,  heavily  clad,  moustached,  and  showing  a  closed  book 
in  the  right  hand.  It  passed  to  la  Contessa  Gamba  and  is 
now  a  Murray  copyright.  That  extraordinary  man  Alfred, 
Count  d’Orsay,  now  makes  his  appearance,  with  two 
most  attractive  portraits,  done  by  himself.  One  of  these 
had  been  painted  somewhat  earlier.  It  is  a  gentle,  wistful 
Byron,  with  face  that  turns  upward  in  gazing  rapture.  But 
we  are  afloat,  and  shallows  are  desperately  near;  the  tiller 
is  gingerly  fingered  by  the  poet’s  left  and  elbowed  by  his 
right,  which  props  the  poetic  chin.  In  the  second  we  find  a 
Byron  with  swallow-tails,  black  watered-silk  stock,  and 
baggy  understrapped  trousers  over  extremely  small  feet. 
The  left  hand  is  concealed  behind  the  back,  and  the  right 
carries  a  cane  as  slender  as  himself,  for  here  is  a  man 
reduced  to  painful  thinness.  It  is  the  dry-toast  lunch 
period.  The  poet  looks  to  our  left,  with  elevated  head, 
which  in  Ernest  Lloyd’s  water-colour  copy  is  a  poem  itself. 

On  July  19th,  1822,  Byron,  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Tre- 
lawny,  stood  by  the  pyre  at  which  Shelley,  who  had 
“suffered  a  sea-change,”  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Louis 
Edouard  Fournier’s  canvas,  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery, 
depicts  this  scene  on  Viareggio  shore  with  dramatic  skill. 
Soon  the  sequel  followed,  in  fatal  visitation  to  the  poet- 
peer  at  Missolonghi.  He  had  left  instructions  that  his  body 
should  rest  by  the  side  of  Boatswain,  at  Newstead;  John 
Murray  tried  to  secure  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and 
the  Greeks  insisted  on  having  his  heart.  It  is  buried  at 
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Missolonghi  beneath  a  magnificent  monument.  The  effigy 
of  the  poet,  girt  in  academic  robe,  looks  toward  Athens 
from  a  high  divided  pedestal.  The  Byron  arms  are  incised 
below  and  the  base  is  gracefully  stepped  into  three  stages. 
Athens  herself  has  provided  the  monument  of  “  Greece 
crowning  Byron.”  Elevated  on  a  round  base-work,  the 
poet  stands,  soldier-like  and  martial-draped,  with  right  arm 
extended  and  hand  open,  as  it  were,  for  Liberty.  The 
figure  of  Greece  presses  a  right  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
with  her  left  is  placing  the  emblem  on  his  head.  This  is  a 
really  fine  thing. 

Byron’s  resting-place,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  family 
vault  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  Notts. 
The  spot  is  marked  by  a  square  slab  of  rosso  antico  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  King  of  Greece.  Within  a  floral  wreath  of 
inlaid  brass  we  read:  “Byron  born  Jan  22,  1788;  died 
Apl  19,  1824.”  Above,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
a  mural  tablet  runs  thus  : — 

In  the  vault  beneath,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his  mother 
are  buried,  lie  the  remains  of  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  Lord  Byron 
of  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  author  of  “Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage.”  He  was  born  in  London,  on  the  jand  January,  1788.  He 
died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824, 
engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to  restore  to  her  country  her  ancient 
freedom  and  renown. 

In  passing  we  remember  the  plaque  of  E.  W.  Wyon ;  also 
the  painting  after  Lorenzo  Bartolini  in  the  Keats-Shelley 
Memorial  in  Rome ;  and  that  by  Vincenzio  Carmuccini  in 
the  Vatican,  both  dated  1822.  Back  again  in  London,  we 
find  Belt’s  reposeful  figure  in  Hamilton  Gardens,  Hyde 
Park,  where  Boatswain  the  beloved  at  his  master’s  feet 
sits  in  doggy  contentment.  The  bronze  Byron  has  his  left 
hand  on  left  knee,  the  right  knee  supporting  the  right  elbow 
and  the  right  hand  the  head.  There  is,  again.  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn’s  painting,  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
Cartoons  need  not  be  quoted. 

It  is  in  Fleet  Street  that  we  take  our  present  farewell. 
Byron  House,  standing  between  St.  Bride’s  Avenue  and 
Salisbury  Court,  is  so  named  from  the  fine  memorial 
sequence  which  was  erected  there  over  twenty  years  ago 
by  that  generous  baronet.  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair.  In 
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this  building  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  stairs  are 
encrusted  with  marble  tablets — about  a  dozen  and  a  half — 
bearing,  in  over  five  hundred  lines  and  many  thousands  of 
letters,  the  varied  tributes  chosen  by  the  donor.  Here  are 
selections  from  Childe  Harold,  Don  Juan,  Cain,  English 
Bards,  Hebrew  M elodies,  and  the  smaller  works.  Here  are 
tributes  from  the  world’s  greatest  men :  Shelley,  Goethe, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Victor  Hugo,  Scott,  Mazzini,  Ruskin, 
Sainte  -  Beuve,  Tennyson,  Chateaubriand,  Macaulay, 
Disraeli,  and — Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair.  Here  are  foreign 
tongues  and  English  together,  with  records  of  editions, 
translations,  musical  settings,  and  dramatic  versions.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  large  bas-relief  bust  greets  every 
visitor,  and  over  the  door,  outside,  another,  smaller,  finer 
bust,  in  relief,  is  preserved  under  a  glass  covering.  Below 
it  appears  the  inscription  which,  identified  with  this 
memorial,  makes  the  finest  tribute  to  “The  Pilgrim  of 
Eternity.” 


J 


MACDONALD’S  MASTERS 
By  “Augur” 

“Clausa  Germanis  Gallia” — France  is  forbidden  the 
Germans:  these  are  not  the  words  of  Marshal  Foch 
after  the  victory  of  1918;  they  are  inscribed  on  a  medal 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old.  Louis  XIV.,  King  of 
France,  then  thought  that  the  problem  of  French 
security  from  German  aggression  had  been  solved.  Yet 
it  remains  the  puzzle  of  European  politics. 

The  currents  of  destiny  which  carry  humanity  are 
difficult  to  control.  Politicians,  however  popular,  states¬ 
men,  ever  so  wise,  warriors,  though  they  have  caused  the 
death  of  millions,  cannot  go  against  the  current.  At  the 
best  they  may  choose  the  bank  to  follow. 

I  saw  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  stand  up  in  the  House 
to  make  his  declaration  of  policy  as  Prime  Minister.  He 
spoke  bravely  and  buoyantly :  a  man  with  the  faith, 
spiritually  upborn  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
and  consolidated  by  the  sullen  acquiescence  of  his 
opponents.  Yet,  thought  I,  who  is  MacDonald  but  the 
servant  of  the  masters  ever  standing  behind  him  ?  His  way 
is  marked  out ;  he  will  be  scourged  if  he  turns  aside.  There 
they  stand,  his  masters — the  nation’s  Need  and  his  own 
political  Past. 

A  Prime  Minister’s  policy  is  like  a  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion  :  a  means  to  an  end.  The  ruler  of  the  day  must 
prescribe  for  the  nation’s  happiness.  This  need  is  his 
tyrant.  The  chief  trouble  is  to  discover  what  the  nation 
really  needs  among  the  minor  troubles  which  arise  to 
obscure  the  issue.  Here  is  the  cause  of  tragic  mistakes; 
they  are  never  condoned  and  always  punished.  Fortu¬ 
nately  to-day  the  national  need  is  clear  and  Mr.  MacDonald 
knows  his  master  :  the  necessity  of  producing  more  wealth, 
so  that  dependent  unemployment  should  be  reduced 
certainly  and  if  possible  extinguished. 

Dependent  unemployment,  as  opposed  to  independent 
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leisure,  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  slowing  down  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  wealth.  It  shows,  if  it  becomes  chronic,  that 
wealth  is  not  being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Before  they  had  attained  power  the  Labour-Socialists 
said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  production  of  wealth  as 
its  fair  distribution  among  the  classes  which  was  at  fault. 
In  consequence  the  capital  levy  was  proposed  as  the 
cure  for  this  ailment.  Real  power  brought  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  constructive  thought. 
Signs  are  numerous  already  that  the  mind  of  the  leaders 
at  least  has  grasped  the  essential  fact  of  decreasing  wealth 
production  in  this  country. 

Great  Britain,  without  Ireland,  has  more  than  forty 
million  inhabitants.  The  area  is  practically  equal  to 
that  of  New  Zealand.  Yet  the  latter’s  population  is  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  British  one,  and  nobody  believes  just 
now  that  the  land  can  support  more  than  twice  that 
quantity.  Here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  natural  law,  which  I  would  call  the  law  of 
“  additional  live  force  through  industrial  development 
and  transport  facilities.” 

A  natural  law  exists  limiting  the  number  of  people 
which  the  land  can  support  if  left  to  its  own  agricul¬ 
tural  resources.  This  number  may  be  increased  if 
industry  develops,  and  if  transport  possibilities  improve, 
i.e.,  if  trade  grows.  When  these  factors,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  decrease  the  population  must  go  back  to  the  basic 
“agricultural”  quantity.  Russia  has  supplied  us  with  a 
sad  example  of  the  working  of  this  law.  Before  the  war 
the  population  very  nearly  reached  180  millions.  In 
1920  the  census  of  the  Soviet  Government,  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  optimism,  gave  120  millions.  Allowing 
30  millions  for  the  population  of  the  States  which  have 
seceded,  there  remains  a  net  loss  of  nearly  30  millions 
to  be  explained.  Of  these  about  three  are  due  to  the 
war,  but  even  then  a  stupendous  loss  from  other  causes 
remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  Bolsheviks  brought  to  Russia  the  destruction  of 
industry  and  the  stoppage  of  transport  and  trade.  The 
natural  law  started  working  to  reduce  the  population 
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which  had  increased  during  the  preceding  prosperous 
period.  This  was  best  seen  during  the  great  famine  of 
two  years  ago.  The  mortality  was  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  catastrophe  when  compared 
with  what  happened,  for  example,  in  1891.  Millions 
died.  In  a  less  spectacular  way  more  millions  died  from 
malnutrition,  epidemics,  civil  war,  and  from  the  Red 
Terror,  which  alone  has  accounted  for  at  least  two  million 
victims. 

The  country  which  loses  wealth  loses  in  population  and 
in  civilisation.  This  stark  truth  now  confronts  Great 
Britain  with  her  millions  of  workers  depending  upon  the 
trading  of  their  production  abroad.  The  war  has  left  us  a 
pitiful  heritage  in  the  shape  of  diminished  and  perturbed 
world  markets.  There  are  more  than  a  million  unemployed 
because  we  do  not  sell  sufficiently  and  for  no  other  reason. 
Wealth  is  not  flowing  in  enough,  and  the  essential  need  of 
the  nation  is  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  be  remedied. 
Conservative,  Liberal  and  Labour-Socialist  alike  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  need  which  is  above  all  others.  At 
night  Mr.  MacDonald  may  dream  of  the  ideal  State  of 
Socialism,  when  he  awakes  his  master  presses  him  down 
to  the  mess  of  our  economic  situation  and  keeps  him 
there. 

The  British  Empire  has  been  built  up,  developed  and 
maintained,  not  out  of  an  idea  of  justice,  but  for  profit. 
It  is  composed  of  cells  of  two  sorts  :  the  power  cells,  which, 
like  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  white  Dominions,  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Imperial  body,  and  supply  the 
governing  brain;  and  the  profit-giving  cells  which  supply 
the  blood-forming  elements.  That  this  conception  of 
the  Empire  is  correct  is  proved  if  one  has  the  courage  to 
think  honestly.  Could  we  imagine,  for  example,  final 
rupture  with  Australia  for  a  financial  reason,  and  would  we 
admit  the  idea  of  being  saddled  for  ever  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  paying  an  Indian  deficit.^  It  is  clear  that  the 
Empire  must  produce  sufficient  wealth  to  go  round  among 
all  the  cells.  If  there  were  a  certainty  of  a  swift  and  rich 
return  from  Mesopotamia  would  anyone  now  grudge  the 
cost?  Do  we  not  agree  to  pay  for  the  development  of 
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cotton  production  in  the  Sudan  so  that  we  should  profit 
later  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  master  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
nation  for  a  greater  production  of  wealth.  The  terrible 
alternative  is  that  the  natural  law  I  have  mentioned  will 
begin  to  work.  And  this  work,  whether  it  is  accomplished 
by  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  or  by  epidemics,  or  by 
war  losses,  cannot  but  be  violent  and  ruining.  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  programme  is  subconsciously  adapted  to 
this  need,  however  loudly  he  talks  of  uncompromising 
ideals  and  of  the  ideal  State.  Fiat  jusiitia,  fereat  mundus. 
Well,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  not  declared  yet :  Let  us  achieve 
Socialism  even  though  we  perish  ! 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  allowed  to  be  a  Socialist  only  as  much 
and  only  as  far  as  in  so  doing  he  satisfies  the  national  need 
for  a  happier  life  by  a  greater  production  of  wealth.  I 
hear  already  the  reproach  made  with  contempt,  that  I  do 
not  speak  of  moral  values.  Who  am  I  to  deny  the 
importance  of  the  latter?  But  I  do  not  remember  that 
Poplar  has  made  a  suggestion  of  a  moral  dole.  Millions 
of  people  have  found  out  in  the  war  that  minutes  of 
heroism  run  concurrently  with  days  of  a  vegetative  exist¬ 
ence.  Lenin  recognised  the  fact  that  social  movements 
prosper  most  after  periods  of  physical  improvement  in  the 
life  of  the  mass.  The  Russian  workmen  went  through  the 
first  really  revolutionary  days  after  several  years  of  well¬ 
being,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

The  national  need  which  is  Mr.  MacDonald’s  master 
applies  to  him  the  pressure  of  a  constant  demand  without 
mercy  and  without  sudden  outburst  of  energy.  Its  action 
is  that  of  a  screw  which  is  tightened  a  turn  each  day. 
Mr.  MacDonald’s  other  master  is  more  erratic  and  spas¬ 
modically  exacting.  Because  of  this  unevenness  this 
master  is  rather  a  mistress.  A  mistress  difficult  to  serve, 
and  from  whom  escape  is  practically  impossible :  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  political  past. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  grown  with  the  Labour  Party,  and 
with  it  he  has  achieved  the  crowning  success  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  He  is  of  the  party,  he  leads  it,  and 
he  is  its  prisoner.  He  has  to  take  it  as  a  whole,  with  its 
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hefty  Bolsheviks,  its  dangerous  intelligentzia,  with  its 
Puritans  and  its  carpet  baggers,  with  all  that  is  good  and 
bad  in  it.  So  must  he  take  it.  Himself  he  has  a  past  with 
milestones  strongly  and  broadly  placed.  He  has  travelled 
far  since  those  days  of  long  ago  when  as  a  young  M.P.  he 
discoursed  on  Church  affairs,  dining  with  Society  in  May- 
fair,  and  then,  changing  into  a  blue  reefer  suit,  kept  at  the 
House  for  the  purpose,  courted  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  A  not  unsympathetic  figure.  Not  so  strong  as 
he  makes  himself  out.  By  far  not  so  bad  as  his 
opponents  say  he  is.  Not  so  unbending  as  his  party  pre¬ 
tend.  Not  such  a  pacifist  as  he  thought  he  was  during 
the  war.  And  certainly  not  a  free  agent,  as  according 
to  an  old  preconceived  notion  the  public  believes  him  to 
be,  in  the  showy  part  of  a  Prime  Minister.  On  the  whole 
a  human  man,  who  tries  to  serve  his  exacting  masters. 
If  he  does  this  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  he  feels  it,  or 
because  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  as  others  think,  it  does 
not  make  any  real  difference. 

An  argument  occurs  to  me  which  proves  how 
much  Mr.  MacDonald  is  the  slave  of  facts  which 
do  not  depend  on  his  will.  At  heart,  and  judging  by 
what  he  has  said  before,  Mr.  MacDonald  is  not  a  friend 
of  the  French  policy  as  expounded  by  M.  Poincare.  One 
would  have  expected — and  many  in  his  party  and  out 
of  it  are  surprised  that  this  expectation  has  not  been 
fulfilled — that  he  would  vigorously  espouse  the  side  of 
Germany.  But  disarmament  and  general  pacification  are 
the  chief  planks  of  his  platform,  the  things  which  can  help 
our  trade.  He  knows  that  for  this  he  needs  French  co¬ 
operation,  and  he  goes  for  it.  A  free  agent?  No,  a 
clever  servant  of  the  national  need. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  ISLAM 
By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger 


Having  achieved  a  great  military  success  in  Anatolia,  and 
then  a  greater  diplomatic  triumph  at  Lausanne,  the 
Angoran  Government  has  decided  for  occult  reasons  to 
throw  a  brand  of  discord  and  disunion  into  the  ranks  of 
Islam.  In  its  newly  contracted  Republican  fervour,  the 
secret  springs  of  which  must  be  foreign,  and  the  drift  of 
which  will  be  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  instincts 
of  every  “  true  believer,”  it  deposed  the  House  of  Othman 
from  the  Sultanate  of  Roum,  half-heartedly  leaving  in  its 
hands  the  Caliphate  of  the  Faithful.  At  the  short  interval 
of  fifteen  months  it  has  developed  sufficient  temerity  not 
merely  to  strip  the  individual  of  what  remained  of  the  old 
power  of  the  Padishah,  but  to  abolish  the  office  altogether 
—that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  decrees  of  Angora  may  run, 
and  as  long  as  they  may  endure.  This  great  historical 
and  political  tragedy  might  well  inspire  a  sermon  on  the 
instability  of  human  fortune,  if  we  were  not  restrained  by 
the  conviction  that  the  Angoran  Government  itself  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  passing  phase  in  Mahomedan  development, 
and  that  long  after  it  has  sunk  into  oblivion  Sultans  and 
Caliphs,  together  or  separately,  will  still  lead  the  Moslem 
world. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  incursion  into  the 
historical  arena.  Only  the  practical  side  of  the  question 
can  be  considered,  and  that  may  be  defined  as  relating 
first  to  the  effect  produced  generally  throughout  the 
Mahomedan  world  by  the  deposition  of  the  Caliph  who  sat 
in  the  place  of  eminence  at  Stamboul,  and  secondly,  and 
more  directly  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  to  the 
repercussion  such  an  event  must  produce  among  our 
fellow  subjects  of  the  Moslem  faith  in  India,  and  in  other 
component  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  evidence  is  already 
accumulating.  On  the  morrow  of  the  deposition  of  Abdul 
Mejid,  King  Hoosein  of  Mesopotamia,  Trans- Jordania, 
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and  the  Hejaz  has  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Caliph  and  Commander  of  the  Faithful  in  those  States  of 
Islam  of  which  he  is  for  the  moment  titular  ruler.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  temporal  power  he  already  possessed, 
and  the  prestige  he  enjoyed  as  guardian  of  the  Holy 
Places,  he  may  now  rule  as  “  Successor  of  the  Prophet,” 
according  to  the  Book  of  the  Law,  with  the  right  of  Presi¬ 
dency  at  public  prayer  which  was  ever  in  Islam  the  sign 
of  chief  command  whether  in  civil  or  military  life ;  but  this 
proclamation  carries  force  only  for  so  long  as  those  newly 
created  States  may  continue  to  exist.  Islam  has  known 
these  local  Caliphs  before.  Those  of  Cordova  and  Egypt 
were  contemporaries  of  the  Abbassides,  but  the  range  of 
their  authority  was  restricted  to  their  own  spheres. 

The  effect  of  the  rapid  distribution  of  news  by  tele¬ 
graph  and  other  ways — a  factor  non-existent  in  the  past- 
will  not  serve  the  extension  or  consolidation  of  King 
Hoosein’s  authority.  Rather  will  his  example  incite  other 
claimants.  Already  several  Caliphs  are  proposed  or 
talked  of,  and  in  diplomatic  circles  at  least  it  will  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  deposed  Abdul  Mejid,  representing  a 
dynasty  of  5CX)  years  in  Europe,  has  resigned  neither  his 
temporal  nor  his  spiritual  authority.  There  is  another 
aspect  in  which  King  Hoosein’s  proclamation  may  have 
become  more  prominent  by  the  time  these  lines  can  appear 
in  print.  His  action  is  in  a  certain  measure  a  defiance  of 
Angora.  Mustapha  Kemal’s  Government  abolishes  the 
Caliphate,  and  the  next  day  his  nearest  neighbour  and 
rival,  the  Arab  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  proclaims  its 
revival  in  his  own  person.  It  looks  almost  like  a  gage  of 
battle,  and  Angora  has  already  been  credited  with  the 
desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  its  southern  neighbour  so  that 
it  may  restore  the  unity  of  the  Empire  under  its  sway.  The 
Angel  of  Peace  does  not  appear  to  have  fully  enveloped 
the  lands  of  the  Near  East  under  the  folds  of  its  wings. 

But  it  is  with  the  Indian  Moslems  that  we  are  primarily 
concerned,  and  our  views  on  the  situation  must  be  largely 
coloured  by  theirs.  We  knew  without  any  necessity  for 
assurance  that  they  must  be  profoundly  distressed  by  what 
has  happened,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  among 
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them  have  revealed  that  they  are  deeply  hurt  and  irritated. 
They  were  not  even  consulted  before  the  blow  fell, 
although  some  warning  of  what  was  coming  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  treatment  of  the  letter  signed  by  the  two 
most  accomplished  spokesmen  of  Islam  at  the  present 
time,  the  Aga  Khan  and  Mr.  Ameer  Ali;  and  yet  the 
Moslems  of  India  represent  the  largest,  wealthiest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  communities  that  compose  the 
Faith.  During  the  days  of  trouble  in  1919,  when  the 
Greeks  were  pressing  onwards  vested  with  what  was 
called  a  Mandate,  they  stood  firmly  by  their  distressed 
brethren  in  the  West,  and  they  brought  all  the  persuasion 
that  they  could  exercise  to  bear  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  modify  its  policy  of  rash  and  headstrong 
Hellenism,  so  that  reason  and  right  might  prevail.  For 
the  diplomatic  triumph  at  Lausanne  Indian  Moslems  hold 
that  their  influence  and  their  efforts  are  as  much  entitled 
to  credit  as  the  adroitness  of  Ismet  Pasha  on  the  scene; 
and  as  if  to  give  force  to  their  commentary  three  influen¬ 
tial  persons  have  already  whispered  in  my  ear  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  Angora  did  not  abolish  the  Caliphate  fifteen 
months  ago,  when  there  would  have  been  no  surrender  at 
Lausanne. 

No  one  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  a  seer  of 
coming  events  will  venture  to  predict  what  line  of  conduct 
the  Mahomedans  of  India  will  decide  on  pursuing. 
There  was  an  influential  section  fully  prepared  when 
Mustapha  Kemal  deposed  the  House  of  Othman  to  have 
recognised  him  as  Caliph  and  Leader  of  the  Faithful,  and 
to  have  followed  him  blindly  for  better  or  worse.  But 
instead  of  proclaiming  himself  by  the  voice  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  army  he  has  abolished  the  office,  and  concurred  in 
the  Republican  decrees  of  the  Angoran  reformers  who 
have  broken  with  tradition,  and  repudiated  the  teaching 
of  Mahomed  and  his  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  heroic  figure  of  Mustapha  Kemal  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  with  the  crash  of  a  glass  idol. 

The  first  question  that  will  come  up  for  decision  is 
whether  the  proclamation  of  King  Hoosein  as  Caliph  in 
his  own  sphere  shall  extend  to  India.  It  is  said  that  his 
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possession  and  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  give  him 
a  great  hold  on  the  Moslems  of  India  and  Asia,  but  that 
trust  was  held  by  his  family  from  old  days  as  Sheriffs,  and, 
of  course,  could  never  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of 
pilgrims  on  the  Haj.  His  recognition  as  Caliph  would 
involve  many  other  considerations.  For  the  Indian 
Moslems  the  Caliphate  represents  the  political  and  military 
power  of  the  religion  rather  than  the  exposition  of  its  creed 
and  dogmas.  That  is  the  role  of  the  Ulemas.  The 
Sultans  of  Turkey  were  regarded  as  the  Caliphs  without 
any  proclamation  because  they  were  the  leading  temporal 
sovereigns  of  the  Faith  on  earth  and  because  they  were 
girt  with  the  sword  of  the  Prophet.  Has  King  Hoosein 
any  pretensions  to  play  the  same  part  ?  Does  that  poten¬ 
tate  or  his  family  possess  the  attributes  of  real  and  lasting 
power  such  as  belonged  for  so  long  a  period  to  the 
descendants  of  Mahomed  the  Conqueror?  If  they  do 
not  possess  that  power,  if  these  newly  created  Arab  sys¬ 
tems  have  not  struck  their  roots  deeply  in  the  soil  to  which 
they  have  been  transplanted  chiefly  by  British  aid  and 
British  money,  if  all  is  ephemeral  and  transitory  in 
Western  Asia,  then  far  better  may  it  seem  to  Indians  of 
the  Faith  to  nominate  and  proclaim  their  own  Caliph  who 
would  flourish  in  their  midst,  and  whose  greatness  and 
fame  would  be  subject  to  their  own  guidance  and  control. 

F or  these  reasons  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
Indian  Moslems  will  imitate  the  precipitancy  with  which 
King  Hoosein  has  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by 
over-zealous  flatterers  Caliph  in  a  limited  capacity  and 
sphere.  They  will  wait  at  least  to  see  how  he  may  fare  in 
his  adventure.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  Angoran  Parliament  can  by  a  hostile  vote  exile  the 
unhappy  Abdul  Mejid,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Book  of 
Laws  to  empower  them  to  strip  the  Caliph  of  his  functions 
and  dignity.  Abdul  Mejid  is  still  not  only  Caliph  but 
Sultan,  and  although  he  has  no  means  of  recovering  his 
rights  immediately  they  will  remain  vested  in  himself  and 
his  family  for  production  in  happier  times.  That  is  why 
the  French  are  showing  that  their  powers  of  imagination 
are  not  failing  in  their  timely  offer  to  the  exile  of  a  new 
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home  among  the  Faithful  in  Tunis.  It  might  very  well 
happen  that  a  Caliph  of  North  Africa  would  be  preferable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems  of  both  Egypt  and  India 
to  one  at  Bagdad. 

The  deposition  of  the  Caliph  may  perhaps  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  cordial  relations  between  ourselves 
and  the  Moslems  in  India.  The  want  of  consideration 
displayed  by  the  Angoran  regime  towards  its  co-religion¬ 
ists,  its  disregard  for  the  traditions  of  Islam,  and  the 
discourteous  and  almost  brutal  manner  in  which  it  carried 
out  its  offensive  decree  against  the  titular  head  whom  they 
had  placed  above  themselves  such  a  short  time  before, 
are  all  in  such  glaring  contrast  with  the  respect  that  we 
have  ever  shown  in  India  and  elsewhere  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomed,  that  our  Moslem  friends  may  be  safely  left  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  by  themselves.  But  the 
general  position  in  the  East  imposes  on  us  an  attitude  of 
restraint  and  circumspection.  We  might  easily  create 
fresh  anxiety  and  trouble  for  ourselves  by  precipitate 
interference  in  a  controversy  that  does  not  concern  us, 
and  that  may  easily  turn  into  conflict  before  the  world  is 
much  older.  The  Caliphate  is  a  strictly  Mahomedan 
question  with  which  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  We 
have  never  had  relations  with  any  Caliph  as  such,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  make  a  fresh  start  by  recognising  any 
individual  in  that  capacity.  The  folly  would  be  still 
greater  if  a  crop  of  local  or  minor  Caliphs  were  to  spring 
up  within  the  realms  of  Islam.  King  Hoosein  as  secular 
ruler  has  Treaty  relations  with  us,  but  as  Caliph  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  To  recognise  him  in  that  charac¬ 
ter  would  not  even  be  kind  to  him,  for  he  would  have  at 
once  been  denounced  as  an  English  nominee,  and  that 
would  be  fatal  to  his  chances  of  durable  success.  tThe 
Moslem  communities  all  over  the  earth  have  the  exclusive 
right  by  common  council  and  accord,  if  they  wish,  to  select 
and  proclaim  who  shall  be  their  Caliph.  They  may  con¬ 
sider  that  they  have  displayed  wisdom  in  never  exercising 
the  right.  They  may  now  conclude  that  the  rude  and 
ruthless  measures  of  Angora  necessitate  a  halt,  and  that  an 
interval  for  reflection  before  any  decisive  step  be  taken 
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would  be  salutary.  If  that  becomes  the  general  view, 
then  the  precipitancy  of  King  Hoosein  in  putting  himself 
forward  to  benefit  by  the  unmerited  misfortune  of  Abdul 
Mejid  will  appear  in  the  light  of  an  unwelcome  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  a  complicated  and  distressing  situation. 

The  step  taken  by  the  Angora  administration  has  other 
aspects  than  that  of  a  domestic  or  religious  problem.  Its 
significance  may  lie  in  its  being  actuated  by  political 
motives,  and  forming  part  of  a  line  of  policy  to  which 
we  must  not  be  blind.  The  reform  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  emancipation  of  the  T urkish  people  from 
old  fetters,  and  the  introduction  of  knowledge  and  intelli¬ 
gence  into  the  loose  system  existing  under  the  Sultans  are 
admirable  projects  and  look  well  in  a  programme;  but 
while  the  destructive  side  of  the  movement  has  been 
carried  out  there  is  nothing  yet  to  be  shown  on  the  creative 
side,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  a  new  era.  Abdul 
Mejid  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Dolma  Bagtche  Palace, 
and  Mustapha  Kemal  has  installed  himself  therein.  Are 
we  to  regard  the  change  in  the  person  of  the  tenant  as  a 
measure  of  reform.^  It  is  hard  to  find  any  indication  of 
material  progress  unless  the  return  of  the  German  Banks 
means  that  T urkey  is  again  to  pass  under  their  tutelage. 

The  suspicion  has  more  than  once  obtruded  itself  since 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  became  operative  that  an  influence 
hostile  to  this  country  prevails  in  some  sections  of  the 
Angora  Chamber,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Caliph  is  now 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  desire  to  eliminate  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  regime  who  seemed  tainted  with 
European  ways  in  the  pure  eyes  of  the  Angoran  icono¬ 
clasts.  Their  Parliament  is  controlled  by  Republicans 
who  consider  themselves  of  the  purest  dye ;  but  where  they 
learnt  their  precepts,  and  whence  they  have  drawn  their 
principles,  is  a  mystery  that  has  hitherto  baffled  all 
enquirers.  Certainly  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Koran,  certainly  they  have  no  warrant  in  tradition,  whether 
it  emanated  from  Mecca  or  Damascus,  Bagdad  or  Cairo. 
The  doctrines  followed  seem  to  bear  most  resemblance 
to  those  of  Karl  Marx;  and  even  Mustapha  Kemal,  who 
is  credited  with  a  spirit  of  moderation,  seems  unable  to 
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restrain  them.  A  clean  sweep  has  been  made  of  the 
Othman  family,  and  yet  loyalty  to  that  family  did  not  seem 
shaken  even  when  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  came  up  for 
revision.  A  mysterious  influence  is  at  work,  and  it  may  be 
impossible  to  trace  it  until  events  have  made  it  plain. 

But  why  should  that  influence  be  hostile  to  this  country  ? 

I  Is  it  part  of  the  Soviet  intrigues  against  the  British  all 
over  the  world  Is  it  part  of  a  great  German  plot  to 
revive  the  schemes  of  1914,  and  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  Great  War?  Certainly  the  Soviet  helped  materi¬ 
ally  to  raise  the  Angoran  State  to  one  of  military  power, 
and  not  unnaturally  many  of  the  delegates  remember  this 
service,  and  believe  that  it  would  be  repeated  on  future 
graver  occasions.  It  is  said — and  it  may  be  true — that 
i  some  of  the  Republicans  of  New  Turkey  are  bound  by* 
formal  ties  to  the  Moscow  Reds.  It  would  explain  much, 
but  not  everything.  Why  should  a  harmless  and  power¬ 
less  Caliph  be  hounded  from  his  house  to  gratify  the 
followers  of  a  new  and  strange  code?  Someone  might 
well  have  argued  that  to  do  so  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  making  him  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  those 
Moslems  who  were  not  under  the  influence  of  Angora,  and 
that  in  the  end  retribution  might  fall  on  their  own  heads, 
i  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  Indian  Moslems  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Sultan’s  authority  and  prestige  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  or  might  become  a  centre  of  influence  and 
power  in  the  world  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  orders  of 
the  Angora  Chamber,  and  that  for  this  season  it  would  be 
wise  to  expel  the  victim  of  fate  before  his  friends,  and 
especially  the  Indian  Moslems,  could  move  efficaciously 
in  his  aid.  Force  was  lent  to  this  view  by  the  discovery 
that  while  the  Sultanate  had  been  abolished,  the  outside 
I  world,  not  that  of  the  Giaour  but  of  the  Faithful,  con- 
I  tinued  to  regard  the  Caliph  not  as  the  religious  but  as  the 
secular  chief  and  leader  of  the  Moslem ;  in  short,  as  the 
successor  of  Mahomed  according  to  the  Sharia. 

It  is  vain  for  the  sticklers  for  historic  accuracy  to  pro¬ 
test  that  the  title  of  Caliph  has  lost  all  significance  because 
the  last  holder  of  the  dignity  disappeared  with  the 
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Abbassides  when  Moustassem  fell  in  Bagdad  in  1258  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  Mongols  under  Hulagu.  The  style  has 
never  gone  out  of  use,  nor  has  it  ceased  to  exercise  a  spell  I 
over  the  minds  of  the  Moslem.  The  Sultans  of  Turkey  I 
appropriated  it  to  themselves  without  the  formalities  that  i 
King  Hoosein  claims  to  have  observed,  and  in  India  ! 
repeatedly  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  more  especially  i 
in  the  days  of  Syed  Ali,  was  the  question  asked,  “  Who  is 
our  Caliph  ?  ”  only  to  be  uniformly  answered  with  the 
words,  “  the  Sultan  of  Roum.”  Therefore  as  long  as  a 
Caliph  of  the  House  of  Othman  existed  in  the  city  wrested 
by  his  ancestor  from  the  Christians,  these  new  reformers 
in  the  hills  and  sweeping  plains  of  Anatolia  felt  reason  to  | 
apprehend  that  by  a  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  this  Caliph  : 
might  reassert  himself  as  Sultan  to  their  undoing.  They 
have  removed  this  immediate  cause  of  apprehension,  and 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  now  secure  against 
internal  commotion  and  peril.  But  to  create  a  void  is  no  j 
solution.  Something  must  be  discovered  to  fill  the  place  I 
and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  human  mind. 

But  their  view  has  been  too  narrow.  They  forgot  that  ‘ 
the  world  of  Islam  is  much  broader  and  wider  than  the 
Turkish  dominion,  that  it  is  moved  by  new  ambitions  and 
aspirations,  and  that  it  has  a  right  to  be  consulted  and 
considered  on  matters  affecting  their  most  cherished  views 
and  the  core  and  kernel  of  their  religion.  In  trying  to  I 
avoid  one  peril  they  have  created  others.  They  have  agi-  1  1 
tated  Islam  as  it  has  not  been  stirred  since  Saladin  smote  i  1 
the  Fatimites.  It  is  not  merely  that  Angora  has  deposed  I  1 
and  banished  the  Caliph  whom  it  installed  little  over  a  1 
year  ago,  it  is  not  merely  that  they  have  abolished  the  |  ^ 
office  over  which  they  had  no  control,  but  that  they  have  j 
done  all  this  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  all  ■  ; 
the  other  Moslems.  (They  have  taken  these  steps  in  ( 
defiance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  1 
such  an  arrogant  and  reckless  manner  as  to  convey  the  t 
impression  that  they  must  have  been  driven  to  it  by  some  |  i 
outside  and  non-Islamic  pressure.  Their  next  step  might  |  c 
well  be  to  abolish  the  Koran  itself,  and  to  decree  a  Feast  to 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  square  of  At-Meidan.  i  E 
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To  anybody  who  has  been  watching  at  all  closely  the 
recent  trend  of  Turkish  politics  there  must  have  been 
nothing  very  astonishing  in  the  sudden  determination  of 
the  Angora  Government  to  arrest  and  try  on  charges  of 
high  treason  the  three  most  distinguished  editors  in 
Turkey  and  also  a  number  of  other  prominent  men  in 
Constantinople  and  elsewhere. 

For  many  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Agha  Khan  and  Ameer  Ali’s  letter  on  the 
Caliphate  and  before  that  December  Sunday  when  the  first 
arrests  were  made  with  such  secrecy  and  haste,  the  relations 
between  Angora  and  Constantinople  had  been  growing 
steadily  worse  and  worse.  Many  different  factors  had 
contributed  to  this  estrangement  between  the  old  and  the 
new  capitals.  Constantinople  naturally  was  angry  at  being 
deposed  from  the  position  which  it  had  held  for  so  many 
centuries.  Built  as  it  is  upon  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
the  whole  world,  where  natural  beauties  are  further 
enhanced  by  the  advantages  of  a  geographical  position 
which  has  made  the  town  not  only  a  natural  port  of  transit 
for  many  nations  in  time  of  peace,  but  also  an  almost 
impregnable  stronghold  in  war,  Constantinople  has 
naturally  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it,  with  all  its  traditions 
of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  eras,  should  now  give  way  to 
a  little,  out-of-the-way,  tumble-down,  unhealthy,  incon¬ 
venient  and  neglected  country  town,  almost  unknown  to 
the  world  except  as  harbouring  the  famous  copy  of 
Augustus’  will  generally  referred  to  as  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum,  and  as  producing  especially  fine 
species  of  cats  and  goats.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  and  their  partisans  felt  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  temporary  exigencies  of  the  State  during 
the  continuance  of  the  w^ar,  it  was  ridiculous  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  successfully  put  forward  at  Lausanne  the 
claim  to  negotiate  on  a  par  with  its  former  enemies,  and 

(i)  This  article  was  written  before  the  deposition  of  the  Caliph. — 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  modern  Great  Power  on  a  level  with 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  to  stultify  all  such  pretensions 
by  the  deliberate  abandonment  of  one  of  the  finest  capitals 
in  the  world  in  favour  of  such  a  ramshackle  spot  as 
Angora. 

On  the  other  hand,  Angora  did  not  conceal  its  opinion 
that  Constantinople  was  little  better  than  a  nest  of  traitors 
contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  West.  With  its 
vast  population  of  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians  and  other 
foreign  elements  Constantinople  was  considered  to  be  no 
trustworthy  centre  of  Turkish  faith  and  patriotism.  Great 
as  was  the  feeling  against  the  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
there  was,  perhaps,  even  greater  hatred  among  those  who 
enrolled  under  the  Nationalist  banner  of  Mustapha  Kemal 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  ex-Sultan  and  his  advisers  who 
had  so  cravenly  consented  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and 
for  those  Turks  who  did  not  cross  over  into  Anatolia  and 
take  part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  In  the  super¬ 
heated  imagination  of  the  Nationalists,  or  at  any  rate  in 
certain  of  their  organs  of  opinion,  Constantinople  was  a 
town  wherein  the  lower  class  Turks  of  Stamboul  were 
bullied  and  oppressed  by  the  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery 
and  military  police  of  the  Allies,  while  many  of  the  upper 
class  Turks  were  so  lacking  in  dignity  and  patriotism  that 
they,  and  even  their  women  folk,  consented  to  mix  freely 
at  social  entertainments  with  the  occupying  forces.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  fantastic  propaganda 
rested  on  the  flimsiest  of  foundations.  There  was  a 
minimum  of  intercourse  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Turkish  inhabitants;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ill- 
advised  deportations  to  Malta  and  of  certain  unwarranted 
acts  of  interference  and  high-handedness  on  the  part  of 
the  military  police,  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  so  far  from  pressing  with  undue  hardship  upon  the 
populace,  was  freely  criticised  by  many  of  the  older 
European  residents  as  not  being  sufficiently  stringent. 

But  quite  apart  from  this  collective  and  almost  per¬ 
sonified  jealousy  between  Angora  and  Constantinople 
there  were  other  schisms  in  the  Turkish  ranks  which  tended 
to  emphasise  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  two  towns, 
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in  so  far  as  the  reactionary  deputies  of  the  first  Grand 
Assembly  were  for  the  most  part  likely  to  develop  a 
different  set  of  ideas  from  those  likely  to  be  developed  by 
the  more  generally  highly-educated,  broad-minded  and 
experienced  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  Before  even 
the  first  Grand  Assembly  had  run  its  course  it  had  begun 
to  split  up  into  groups.  There  was  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  First  Group,  a  body  of  men  who  were 
devoted  to  Mustapha  Kemal.  There  was  a  second  group 
which  was  composed  of  partisans  of  certain  of  his  rivals, 
men  who  professed  equal  enthusiasm  for  the  National 
Pact,  but  who  considered  that  Mustapha  Kemal  was  not 
the  right  man  to  put  it  into  execution.  Yet  another  group, 
named  the  Independence  Group,  was  formed  of  men  who 
were  ready  to  follow  the  Ghazi  so  long  as  he  was  content 
to  be  their  leader  in  war,  but  who  had  no  great  interest  for 
any  chief  who  was  not  as  ready  as  themselves  to  live  in  a 
constant  state  of  war.  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
there  was  the  old  Unionist  party  which  had  been  created 
by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and  which  was 
to  prove  by  its  success  in  the  municipal  elections  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  that  it  was  still  provided  with  an  efficient  party 
organisation. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  in  these  circumstances 
the  Grand  Assembly  would  have  realised  the  advisability 
of  refraining  from  any  controversial  measures  except  after 
the  most  prolonged  study  of  all  the  possible  consequences. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case.  On  November  ist, 
1922,  the  Assembly  abolished  the  Sultanate  and  arrogated 
to  itself  the  right  to  elect  as  Caliph,  stripped  of  all 
temporal  powers,  “  the  most  cultured,  upright,  noble 
member  of  the  Imperial  family  ”  of  Othman.  This 
decision  came  somewhat  strangely  from  those  who  at  the 
outset  of  their  movement  had  been  ready  enough  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  they  were  fighting  to  rescue  their 
beloved  Padishah  from  the  indignity  of  virtual  captivity  in 
Constantinople.  But  events  had  been  moving  quickly 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1922.  The  rout  of  the  Greek 
army  had  made  the  Kemalists  the  absolute  masters  of 
Anatolia.  The  conference  of  Mudania  had  shown  them 
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that  the  British  could  not  depend  upon  their  so-called 
French  and  Italian  Allies.  The  Turks  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  British  Empire  was  against  another  war 
with  Turkey,  and  it  would  appear  that  certain  prominent 
military  leaders  on  the  Allied  side  were  even  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  the  Turks  themselves  that  Britain  would  not 
fight.  The  Allies  therefore  not  only  failed  to  impress 
anybody,  but  they  even  made  matters  worse  when,  in  these 
circumstances,  they  communicated  on  October  27th,  1922, 
the  joint  invitations  to  the  first  Lausanne  Conference  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Constantinople  and  Angora 
Governments.  Angora  accepted  the  invitation,  but  in  a 
second  note  protested  against  the  Constantinople  Govern¬ 
ment  being  invited  as  being  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Mudania  Convention  which  might  force  the  Angora  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  Conference, 
and  referred  to  Constantinople  as  merely  an  administrative 
area  under  Inter-Allied  occupation.  The  meaning  of  this 
cryptic  remark  was  made  clear  a  few  days  later  when  it 
became  known  that  Angora  had  abolished  the  Sultanate, 
and  had  further  passed  resolutions  condemning  the 
“  improper  behaviour  ”  of  the  Palace  and  the  “  intrigues” 
of  the  Porte  with  regard  to  the  Conference,  and  proposing 
to  put  the  Padishah  and  his  Ministers  on  trial.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Sultan  did  not  venture  to  await  the  outcome  of 
these  threats,  which  had  assumed  a  serious  form  since  the 
arrival  in  Constantinople  of  that  eminently  clever  diplo¬ 
matist,  Rafet  Pasha,  but  applied  to  the  British  for 
protection  and  fled  away  in  H.M.S.  Malaya. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far,  if  at  all,  the 
flight  of  the  Sultan  affected  the  subsequent  course  of 
Turkish  policy  towards  the  Caliphate.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  when  the  ex-Sultan  quitted  Constantinople  the 
Law  of  November  ist  had  alreadybeen  passed,but  it  seems 
pretty  evident  from  the  speeches  of  Rafet  Pasha  that 
events  had  outrun  the  calculations  of  the  Nationalists,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  1922  they  were  still  by  no  means  certain 
what  form  their  Government  would  ultimately  take  and 
what  part  would  be  assigned  therein  to  the  Caliphate. 
During  the  recent  trial  of  Loutif  Fikri,  the  leader  of  the 
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Turkish  Bar,  a  telling  point  was  made  when  the  defence 
quoted  from  a  speech  of  Rafet’s  made  at  this  time  wherein 
the  Pasha  declared,  “  We  have  never  thought  of  a 
Republic.  Such  a  thing  is  far  from  us.  The  difference 
between  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  Presidency  of 
a  Republic  is  a  difference  of  succession.  Our  method  of 
administration  is  quite  other.  After  having  suffered  so 
many  evils  what  reason  have  we  to  create  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  inherent  in  a  Presidency  of  a  Republic?”  This 
apt  quotation  showed  what  a  long  way  the  Turkish  State 
had  travelled  in  thirteen  months  in  its  purely  political 
aspect,  and  makes  one  wonder  what  ideas  were  harboured 
at  the  moment  when  His  Majesty  Abdul  Medjid  was 
hurriedly  proclaimed  Caliph  just  a  week  after  the  flight 
of  his  predecessor.  At  any  rate  the  extremists  were  still 
full  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Not  only  did  the  new 
Caliph  not  proceed,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  to  the  Mosque  of  Eyub  to  be  girt  with  the  famous 
sword  of  Osman,  but  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
be  present  at  that  most  interesting  and  picturesque  cere¬ 
mony  could  hardly  help  noticing  what  a  very  scanty  body 
of  Guards  had  been  provided — presumably  with  the 
express  intention  of  marking  that  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  had  nothing  at  his  command,  except  the  French 
language  and  a  pretty  talent  for  the  violin  and  his  palette. 
Moreover,  the  new  ordinance  was  further  and  very 
effectually  secured  by  the  passing  of  a  Law  of  Treason 
under  the  terms  of  which  “  All  who  willingly  by  act  or 
writing  work  against  the  decision  of  November  ist  deciding 
on  the  abolition  of  the  Sultanate  and  the  incorporation  in 
the  personality  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  or  against  the  legality  of  the  National 
Assembly  are  considered  traitors  to  the  Fatherland.” 
The  very  passage  of  such  a  law  was  in  itself  an  indication 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Caliph  was  not  approved  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  people,  and  this  was,  in  fact, 
notoriously  the  case. 

Now  so  long  as  the  Allies  were  still  in  occupation  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  had  not  been 
signed  there  was  naturally  an  effort  made  by  the  Turks  to 
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cover  up  their  internal  differences.  Nevertheless,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  when  the  elections  for  the  new  Grand 
National  Assembly  were  dragging  out  their  length  therewas 
already  visible  a  good  deal  of  minor  discontent.  Already 
people  in  Constantinople  were  lamenting  to  you  in  private 
conversation  that  the  Caliph  had  been  left  stranded  in  an 
anomalous  and  undignified  position.  Any  open  discussion 
was  still  prevented  by  the  Law  of  Treason,  but  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  under-current  was  perfectly  well  known,  and 
it  was  apparently  thought  in  Angora  that  if  the  Assembly 
were  to  be  composed  only  of  members  of  the  Popular  Party 
(as  the  Defence  of  Right  party  subsequently  became  in 
its  new  parliamentary  form),  there  would  be  an  end  of  all 
opposition.  Many  people  foresaw  that  the  only  effect  of 
t’  ,"s  stupid  scheme  would  be  the  election  of  many  men 
who  were  nothing  more  than  nominal  supporters  of  the 
party  programme  in  its  entirety,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they 
had  achieved  their  ambition  of  becoming  deputies,  would 
sooner  or  later  hive  off  into  separate  groups  under  some 
leader  or  other.  Hussein  Djahid,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Tanin  and  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  men  recently 
tried,  argued,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  ultimate  political  health  of  the  country  if  not  only  the 
existence  of  people  who  thought  otherwise  than  the 
members  of  the  Popular  Party  were  officially  recognised, 
but  also  if  an  opportunity  were  granted  them  to  stand  as 
candidates.  However,  Dis  aliter  visum  est.  The  authori¬ 
ties  saw  to  it  that  such  independent  candidates  as  presented 
themselves  did  not  anywhere  obtain  any  but  the  most 
trifling  proportion  of  the  votes  cast.  The  result  has  been 
what  was  foreseen.  From  the  very  first  there  were  little 
symptoms  that  the  external  unanimity  of  the  Assembly 
was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  to-day  even  the  Turkish 
Press  no  longer  keeps  up  the  farce  of  pretending  that  the 
country  follows  exclusively  one  political  school  of  thought. 

A  great  deal  of  this  widespread  discontent  was  an  inevit¬ 
able  aftermath  of  the  war.  T urkey  has  come  out  of  her 
fight  for  life  in  a  very  exhausted  and  stricken  condition. 
It  would  take  her  several  seasons  of  good  harvests  to 
regain  the  measure  of  prosperity  which  she  had  attained 
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before  the  opening  of  the  era  of  war  in  which  she  has  been 
living  for  the  last  ten  years.  Even  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  it  must  take  her  decades  and  must 
entail  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  sterling 
before  she  can  hope  that  her  people  and  her  country  can 
approach  that  level  of  material  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  which  she  has  set  up  as  her  standard  by  her  claim 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  modern  Power  on  a  par 
with  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  When  the  new 
Assembly  met  in  August,  Fethi  Bey,  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  sketched  a  most  elaborate  programme  of  recon¬ 
struction;  the  salient  points  were  summarised  by  me  in 
the  November  issue  of  this  Review.  Very  little  has  been 
done  towards  the  realisation  of  this  programme.  This, 
to  be  sure,  was  unavoidable  owing  to  want  of  monCy. 
The  Government  was,  and  still  is,  in  a  dilemma.  If  no 
programme  were  produced  the  country  would  complain 
that  the  leaders  had  no  conception  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  population.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  programme 
were  produced  critics  were  given  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
trasting  the  ideal  with  the  reality. 

What  further  complicated  the  situation  was  the  growing 
realisation  that  before  the  administration  of  the  country 
could  begin  to  work  properly  some  modification  must  be 
made  in  the  constitution.  The  old  arrangement  whereby 
the  Assembly  was  at  once  the  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  authority  and  all  the  Ministers  were  chosen  and 
dismissed  individually  by  the  Assembly  without  any 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  was 
felt  to  be  cumbersome.  Unfortunately  the  Government 
went  about  the  introduction  of  this  reform,  the  need  of 
which  was  universally  acknowledged,  with  undue  haste 
and  secrecy.  The  first  official  hint  that  such  a  reform 
was  in  the  wind  was  contained  in  an  interview  which 
Mustapha  Kemal  granted  to  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Ncue  Freie  Presse — a  false  tactical  move  which 
was  keenly  resented  by  the  Turkish  Press,  which  com¬ 
plained  that  such  information  ought  to  have  been  given 
to  them  rather  than  to  an  Austrian  newspaper.  Then 
after  a  period  of  vague  speculation,  corrections  and 
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denials,  the  crisis  provoked  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Fethi  Bey,  was  suddenly  seized  upon  by 
Kemal  as  a  pretext  for  declaring  that,  if  he  was  to  clear 
up  the  muddle  into  which  the  Assembly  and  the  Popular 
Party  had  drifted,  it  must  be  by  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  the  Republic  with  himself  as  President,  armed  with 
apparently  very  far-reaching  powers. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Kemal  was  right  in  thinking 
that  Turkey  still  needed  to  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
There  are  many  observers  who  think  that  Turkey  is  still 
far  from  ripe  enough  to  prosper  under  a  Republic.  What 
irritated,  agitated  and  alarmed  large  sections  of  public 
opinion,  especially  in  Constantinople,  was  the  hasty,  hole- 
and-corner  manner  in  which  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  was  staged  without  any  open  and  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Assembly.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions 
when  every  nation  needs  to  take  secret  counsel,  and  many 
Turks  have  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  has  been  ratified  and  the  country  feels  that  it 
is  no  longer  in  a  quasi  state  of  war,  we  shall  see  a  marked 
difference  in  the  government  of  the  country.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  those  critics,  both  foreign  and  native,  who  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  what  exactly 
is  happening  under  the  existing  system,  whereby  the 
Assembly  as  often  as  not  meets  only  to  ratify  with  no 
or  only  the  most  perfunctory  debate  what  has  already 
been  threshed  out  in  a  secret  session  of  the  Popular  Party, 
have  a  great  deal  of  justice  on  their  side,  and  the  present 
arrangement  does  absolutely  nothing  for  that  political 
education  of  which  the  Turkish  nation  is  in  such  need. 
It  was  seen  that  Kemal  combined  with  the  Presidency  of 
the  State  the  Presidencies  also  of  the  Assembly,  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  Popular  Party,  and  in  the  absenct 
of  any  adequate  explanation  it  was  not  known  how  fat 
these  positions  were  to  be  merely  titular  and  how  far 
Kemal  intended  to  make  active  use  of  them.  It  was 
further  rumoured  that  it  was  intended  to  confer  upon  the 
President  the  right  of  veto  and  also  of  dissolving  the 
Assembly,  and  it  was  at  once  pointed  out  that  such  an 
accumulation  of  powers  went  far  beyond  anything  known 
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in  the  democracies  of  Europe.  If,  it  was  murmured,  there 
is,  in  effect,  to  be  a  Sultan,  why  should  he  not  be  of  the 
old  Imperial  family? 

The  apprehensions  aroused  by  all  these  rumours  were 
enhanced  by  the  remarkable  absence  in  the  amended 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  any  reference  to  the  Cali¬ 
phate.  The  Public  Prosecutor,  in  summing  up  his  case 
against  the  three  editors,  maintained  that  the  position  of 
the  Caliph  was  definitely  fixed  under  the  Constitution  as 
that  of  a  spiritual  chief  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  vague, 
and  he  insisted  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Agha  Khan’s 
letter  was  to  agitate  for  the  Caliph  being  given  a  political 
influence.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  terms  of  that  now 
famous  letter  were  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  Turks 
were  probably  misled  by  the  reference  to  the  Turkish 
“body  politic,”  and  thought  that,  despite  the  disclaimer, 
the  real  object  of  the  letter  was  to  restore  a  measure  of 
temporal  power  to  the  Caliph,  whereas  a  careful  study  of 
the  letter,  and  also  of  the  second  letter  which  the  Agha 
Khan  wrote  to  The  Times  in  explanation  of  the  original 
document,  should  convince  any  fair-minded  person  that 
the  Agha  Khan  had  rather  in  mind  all  those  spiritual 
activities  which  should  naturally  fall  to  the  Caliph  to 
perform,  and  which  at  present  are  remaining  unperformed. 
Anyway,  the  Turks  got  it  firmly  into  their  heads  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  at  British  instigation  to  restore 
the  Caliphate,  if  not  to  its  former  position  when  its  power 
was  doubled  with  that  of  the  Sultanate,  at  least  to  a 
position  that  could  not  fit  in  properly  with  the  new  Turkish 
Republic. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  many  outsiders  to  find  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Caliphate,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  a 
restored  Sultanate  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  should 
be  congregated  in  Constantinople,  whereas  the  opposition 
to  any  reaction  should  be  coming  from  Anatolia.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  normal 
mentality  among  nations  which  universally  find  in  their 
peasants  the  most  religious  and  conservative  elements. 
This  paradox  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real.  That 
the  party  which  actively  desires  a  return  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  Sultanate  is  numerically  strong  seems  to  me 
to  be  highly  improbable,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Tribunal  will  unearth  anything  really  serious  in  the  course 
of  its  investigations  into  an  alleged  secret  organisation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  a  distinct  section  of 
opinion  which  feels  that  a  mere  puppet  Caliph  is  almost 
worse  than  no  Caliph  at  all,  and,  further,  that  since  by 
general  consent  His  Majesty  has  conducted  himself  with 
great  dignity  during  the  past  fourteen  months,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  slighting  a  man  who  was  put  into  his 
present  position  by  the  Grand  Assembly,  and  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  so  recently  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to  be  the 
“  most  cultured,  upright,  noble  member  ”  of  the  Imperial 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  judge  how  far  the  peasant  approves  the 
policy  of  the  Assembly.  One  very  often  hears  the  remark 
that  many  of  the  peasants  still  live  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  have  a  Padishah,  and  an 
American  friend  who  understands  Turkish  told  me  that 
when  the  Turkish  troops  entered  Constantinople  after  the 
evacuation  by  the  Allies  many  of  them  expected  to  see 
the  Sultan. 

It  is  a  fixed  idea  of  those  old-fashioned  Turks  who 
are  still  to  be  met  here  in  Constantinople  that  this  frame 
of  mind  is  almost  universal.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
astonished  during  a  recent  visit  to  Angora  to  find  that 
little  or  no  account  w'as  made  of  such  notions.  Turkey, 
I  was  told  in  effect,  has  no  more  escaped  the  modern 
tendency  towards  neglecting  religion  than  has  any  other 
people,  and  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Turks 
to-day  were  moved  by  religious  fanaticism.  Several 
people  with  whom  I  spoke  dwelt  upon  the  disadvantages 
rather  than  upon  the  advantage  of  the  Caliphate  being 
confined  to  the  Imperial  family  of  Turkey,  and  though, 
for  example,  in  her  last  Treaty  with  Afghanistan  Turkey 
is  still  referred  to  as  the  protector  of  Moslem  Powers, 
I  did  not  find  that  any  store  was  set  by  this  claim.  On 
the  contrary,  I  obtained  from  several  deputies  the 
impression  that  Turkey  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  is 
averse  from  gratuitously  assuming  duties  towards  her 
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Ico-religionaries  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  National 
Pact.  Turkey  certainly  met  the  recent  Erivan  incident 
with  comparative  calm,  and  even  all  the  newspaper  pro- 
t  paganda  about  the  indignities  inflicted  upon  Mussulmans 
by  the  French  seems  to  arouse  no  burning  campaign  of 
!  indignation  among  the  people  at  large.  There  are,  it 
seems,  some  “  Little  Turks  ”  who  would  push  matters  so 
far  as  to  jettison  the  Caliphate  altogether.  I  met  one 
such  deputy  myself,  and  that  my  experience  was  not 
unique  is  evident  from  the  fears  expressed  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Loutif  Fikri  both  in  one  of  the  articles  which  caused 
his  condemnation  and  during  his  trial  when  he  insisted 
more  than  once  upon  the  loss  of  prestige  to  Turkey  if 
the  Caliph  were  to  be  chosen,  as  had  been  suggested  in 
the  Akcham,  by  a  pan-Islamic  Congress,  whereat  Turkey 
would  have  little  more  influence  than  Azerbaijan.^ 

What  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  forecast  with  any  certainty.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
after  all  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Agha  Khan’s  letter, 
and  by  the  series  of  trials,  matters  will  drift  on  as  before. 
The  decision  is  one  for  Moslems  alone  to  take;  but  even 
the  most  pig-headed  Angora  deputy  should  now  be  aware 
that  upon  that  decision  will  depend  consequences  of  the 
most  vital  importance  both  to  Turkey  and  to  the  whole 
Mussulman  world. 

Constantinople,  January,  1924. 

(1)  Written  before  the  crisis. — Ed.,  ¥.R. 
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WITH  TURKS  AND  GREEKS  IN  ANATOLIA 

An  Echo  of  1919-1920 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Thackeray,  D.S.O. 

I  ALWAYS  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  the  boundary  where 
Europe  and  Asia  meet  at  Constantinople  should  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  geographical  line.  A  Styx 
and  a  Charon  might  come  up  to  your  expectations.  You 
have,  however,  a  more  uncertain,  if  less  dramatic  transi¬ 
tion,  in  the  passage  of  the  swift-running  Bosphorus  on  a 
vessel  scrapped  by  the  Thames  Penny  Steamboat  Company 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us,  then,  pass  across  into  Asia. 
Boarding  the  ferry  steamer  at  Galata  pier,  we  squeeze  in 
with  the  mass  of  befezzed,  unsavoury,  Ottoman  humanity, 
so  tightly  wedged  that  it  would  give  a  Board  of  Trade 
official  a  fit;  and  having,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty 
minutes’  crossing,  quite  good-humouredly  nearly  run  down 
two  or  three  “  rakish-looking  ”  craft,  and  narrowly  escaped 
collision  with  a  battleship,  we  set  foot  on  Haidar-Pasha 
Quay,  the  terminus  of  Turkey’s  one  and  only  main  rail¬ 
way  in  Anatolia.  The  station  buildings  still  wear  the  scars 
of  British  bombs. 

We  need  not  go  far  from  Constantinople  to  realise  the 
class  of  petty  tyranny  to  which  certain  partly  Greek  dis¬ 
tricts  are  subject;  yet  everywhere  you  meet  with  Turkish, 
as  well  as  Greek,  good  nature  and  hospitality.  Turks  and 
Greeks  live  cheek  by  jowl;  and,  though  each  is  spoiling  to 
cut  the  other’s  throat,  yet  both  seem  ready  enough  to  fall 
on  the  neck  of  the  British  stranger  in  their  midst. 

#  *  # 

Beside  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  runs  the  C.F.O. — the  Chemin  de  fer  Ottoman, 
At  Ismid,  fifty  miles  from  Scutari  and  Haidar-Pasha,  the 
Asiatic  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  it  turns  southwards  into 
the  interior  on  its  long  track  through  Asia  Minor.  Along 
this  coast  are  a  series  of  small  towns,  many  of  them  popular 
little  watering-places.  The  rickety  wooden  houses  and 
restaurants  overhang  the  tideless  waters,  and  each  has  its 
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little  pier  for  sailing  boats  and  bathing.  The  nymphs  of 
these  idyllic  shores  disport  themselves,  untrammelled  by 
clothing  or  conventions,  among  the  rocks  and  pools.  Honi 
soil  qui  mal  y  fense.  Here  is  a  story  which  suggests  a 
subject  for  a  modern  Old  Master — “  Nymphs  surprised 
by  British  soldiers.”  The  leading  team  of  a  field  battery, 
it  is  said,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  was  so  scan¬ 
dalised  that  the  respectable  British  horses  wheeled  round 
and  bolted — in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  drivers  ! 

It  is  an  entrancing  coast,  not  perhaps  beautiful  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  with  an  arresting  fascination  of  its  own. 
Of  trees  there  are,  close  to  the  shore,  few  or  none.  The 
forests  long  since  disappeared  under  the  Ottoman  axe, 
all  regardless  of  the  wealth  that  fell  with  the  trees,  never 
to  benefit  future  generations.  There  is  a  common  saying 
that  no  tree  ever  grows  under  Ottoman  sway.  But  it  is 
a  coast  of  little  bays  and  headlands,  of  islands  and  penin¬ 
sulas,  washed  by  pellucid  waters  of  a  marvellous  clearness 
and  transparency,  under  skies  that  diffuse  a  soft  and  mellow 
tinge,  and  wash  with  an  exquisite  brush  the  colours  of 
land  and  sea.  Never  have  I  seen  sunsets  and  dawns  of 
such  amazing  beauty,  against  which,  perchance,  the 
minarets  and  domes  of  distant  Stamboul  stand,  or  seem 
to  hang  floating  in  the  filmy  atmosphere,  like  the  enchanted 
city  of  a  dream. 

These  little  towns  were,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
wooed  for  their  languorous  charms,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
by  the  somewhat  unprepossessing  denizens  of  the  city, 
mostly  Greek  and  Armenian,  and  came  within  the  male¬ 
ficent  embrace  of  the  Ottoman  arm  of  the  law,  the  Turkish 
gendarmerie.  The  British  troops  occupied  camps  close 
by,  and  with  our  advent  in  1918  an  unwelcome  restraint 
was  put  upon  the  activities  of  the  sardonic  Turkish 
gendarme.  More  than  once  we  were  invited  to  honour 
with  our  patronage  certain  little  local  fHes.  Our  hosts 
assured  us,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  that,  but  for  our 
presence  a  Turkish  gendarme  would  assuredly  have 
appeared  upon  the  scene  and  broken  up  the  gathering — 
sometimes  out  of  sheer  caprice,  sometimes  under  orders 
of  superiors  emanating  from  Stamboul,  to  break  up  all 
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meetings,  lest  they  should  be  of  a  political  character. 
The  sanction  of  a  junior  British  officer  was  quite  enough 
to  check  the  exercise  of  any  such  petty  tyrannies.  The 
inhabitants  at  last  knew  what  it  was  to  live  as  free  men— 
not  the  slaves  of  a  hated  despotism. 

*  # 

I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  stationmaster  of  one 
little  town.  He  was  a  genial  and  friendly  little  soul,  fond 
of  talking  politics,  religion,  or  anything  else,  if  he  was  given 
the  chance.  I  well  remember  him  one  bitter  winter  evening, 
standing  swathed  to  the  ears  in  a  magenta  muffler,  with 
his  fez  perched  jauntily  on  top.  He  was  careful  to 
explain  that  they  had  to  wear  the  fez  sometimes,  as  it 
was  the  railway  uniform,  but  that  it  had  no  racial  or 
religious  significance.  He  was  a  Greek  Christian.  He 
spoke  fluently  in  French,  the  lingua  franca  of  those  parts. 
It  was  a  conversation  of  considerable  duration,  for  the 
train,  in  which  I  was  trickling  to  my  destination,  was  per¬ 
forming  the  lengthy  evolution  known  on  the  C.F.O.  as 
un  petit  manoeuvre.  This  meant  a  noisy  and  very 
bumpy  shunting,  for  a  space  of  not  less  than  half-an-hour, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  guttural  sounds  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  the  hooting  of  a  coach  horn,  from  any  stray 
railway  servant  who  happened  to  be  on  the  platform.  It 
appeared  that  the  engine  driver  won  the  game,  and  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  when  he  had  performed  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  permutations  and  combinations 
between  the  various  platforms  and  sidings,  with  the 
carriages  and  trucks  at  his  disposal. 

Turkey  is  far  excellence  the  land  of  contrasts,  in 
weather  as  in  manners  or  morals,  and  the  last  gusts  of  a 
blizzard  shook  the  platform.  My  friend  the  stationmaster 
had  just  been  through  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  and 
was  wheezing  and  coughing  and  stamping  and  flapping 
his  arms.  But  the  fire  that  was  in  him  made  him  forget 
his  troubles.  Venizelos  had  just  been  overthrown,  but 
Constantine  was  about  to  return.  His  indignation  at  the 
possible  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  Allies,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Anatolian  Greeks  to  their  fate,  knew 
no  bounds.  “  We  Greeks  of  these  provinces,”  he  said, 
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“are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Allies.”  The  pusillanimous 
policy  of  the  Court  circles  had  been  the  bitterest  humilia¬ 
tion  to  them.  Venizelos,  the  saviour  of  the  country,  had 
been  thrown  over  by  a  cabal.  If  the  Allies  deserted  them 
they  would  be  lost.  The  Greeks  of  Athens  knew  nothing 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  were  guided  only  by  self-interest.  A  Committee  had 
been  formed  of  Greeks  along  the  coast,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  if  the  Athens  Government  broke  with  the 
Allies,  they  would  renounce  their  allegiance  to  that 
Government,  declare  themselves  an  independent  com¬ 
munity,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Allies. 
Then  he  recounted  some  of  the  horrors  of  Turkish 
terrorism  which  he  had  seen;  though  he  himself,  as  an 
official,  had  escaped  without  serious  molestation. 
“Think,”  he  said,  with  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a 
genuine  emotion,  “  what  it  will  mean  to  us  if  you  go.  For 
two  years  we  have  known  what  freedom  means,  freedom 
guaranteed  under  the  British  flag.  We  have  moved  and 
talked  freely.  For  the  first  time  we  have  experienced  the 
sensations  of  free  men.  We  have  been  able  to  hold 
up  our  heads,  and  to  breathe  our  native  air  without 
hindrance — free  men.  And  now  Athens  thinks  that  we 
can  go  back  into  that  desolation  of  servitude  again,  without 
a  murmur  or  a  protest.  We  will  wash  our  hands  of  them. 
They  are  no  longer  our  compatriots — they  are  traitors 
to  us.” 

In  the  event,  the  return  of  Constantine  did  not  have 
quite  the  effect  he  anticipated  at  the  time,  but  his  Com¬ 
mittee  must  have  been  kept  pretty  busy  later  on  ! 

#  #  # 

The  distribution  of  Greeks  and  Turks  among  the 
villages  was  curious.  They  were  spoken  of  as  Greek  or 
Turkish  villages,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  either 
nationality,  and  they  kept  up  a  vendetta  with  one  another. 
Outwardly  there  was  little  difference  between  them. 
They  all  wore  fezes,  which  were  introduced  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  Sultans  as  the  national  head¬ 
dress.  The  Turks  wore  them  as  a  right;  the  Greeks  and 
others  had  to  purchase  the  right.  This  might  seem  to 
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be  a  superfluous  adornment  on  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
Islam,  but  the  wily  Turk,  with  Oriental  cunning,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  sardonic  chuckle  at  thus  doubly  scoring  off  the 
despised  Christian,  gave  certain  privileges,  or  remissions 
of  taxation,  to  the  wearers  of  the  fez.  As  the  Sultan,  or 
his  deputies,  kept  a  Government  monopoly  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  fezes,  and,  moreover,  doubtless  did  not 
grant  the  full  privileges  or  remissions  to  Christians,  there 
is  a  grim  humour  about  the  proceeding  that  must  have 
appealed  enormously  to  the  Pashas. 

The  style  of  living  in  the  villages  is  wholly  primitive- 
rickety  wooden  houses,  with  latticed  windows  and 
balconies,  little  or  no  sanitation,  and  atrocious  roads.  The 
essence  of  civilisation  has  been  defined,  in  a  nutshell,  as— 
good  roads,  and  reasonable  security  for  life  and  property. 
In  Turkey  all  of  these  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  Greek  villages  professed  to  live,  like  the  chamois  of 
the  natural  history  books,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  terror. 
In  reality  the  Greeks  near  Constantinople  suffered  more 
from  the  oppressive  sense  of  perpetual  espionage,  and  the 
petty  tyranny  of  the  police,  than  from  any  actual 
bloodshed. 

#  #  # 

But  in  ordinary  intercourse  the  Turk,  from  peasant  to 
Pasha,  always  knows  how  to  behave  like  a  gentleman. 

I  was  riding  one  day,  near  one  of  the  little  ramshackle 
watering-places  I  have  spoken  of,  and  was  greeted 
genially  by  a  distinguished-looking  old  officer  with  white 
moustaches.  I  stopped  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  asked 
most  courteously  whether  we  were  comfortable  and  liked 
our  camp  and  got  some  sport.  He  was  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  they  had  run  down  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  Constantinople.  He  took  the  opportunity,  like 
many  other  pleasant  Turks  I  have  met,  of  assuring  me  of 
their  particular  friendliness  to  England — amh 
seculairesT  a  favourite  phrase  with  them — and  begged  me 
to  go  and  see  the  Musee  d'Armes,  of  which  he  was  the 
Director.  He  courteously  offered  me  facilities  for  my 
visit.  This  led,  later  on,  to  a  little  incident,  the  memory 
of  which  I  value.  I  found  myself  one  day  at  the  museum 
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—which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  though  ill-arranged,  collections  of  armour  and  ancient 
weapons  in  the  world.  It  was  closed  on  that  day,  or  at 
that  hour,  and,  moreover,  I  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  trade.  But  I  gave  the  name  of  my  Turkish 
friend,  the  General,  and  was  immediately  admitted  and 
taken  round  by  one  of  the  guard.  The  soldier,  a  sturdy 
illiterate  peasant,  showed  little  interest  in  the  museum, 
except  when  relics  of  the  Sultans  or  trophies  of  Turkish 
victories  stirred  him  to  patriotic  fervour.  When  I  left,  my 
guide,  and  the  rest  of  the  guard,  resolutely  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  my  proffered  tip  (about  a  year’s 
pay  in  the  T urkish  army)  as  I  was  a  friend  of  the  General’s. 
I  do  not  think  many  European  soldiers  would  have  been 
so  punctilious. 

I  left  a  note  for  the  director,  and  received  from  him  an 
imposing  illuminated  missive  with  a  charming  letter,  again 
touching  upon  the  aniitie  seculaire  and  his  admiration  for 
everything  British.  I  hope  this  refined  and  kindly  old 
gentleman  still  retains  the  same  friendly  sentiments 
towards  us. 

*  #  # 

I  could  recount  many  instances  of  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  Turks,  often  the  poorest,  when  I  have 
been  out  on  shooting  expeditions.  They  would  throw 
open  their  houses  to  us,  and  greet  us  with  a  dignified 
welcome  that  would  have  well  become  the  lord  of  a  castle. 
No  trouble  was  too  great,  though  our  British  wants  and 
customs  must  often  have  unwittingly  caused  surprise  and 
inconvenience.  I  remember  in  particular  one  instance. 
We  were  led  by  an  untrustworthy  old  shikari  late  at  night 
'to  a  village  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  made  all 
arrangements  for  us  for  a  two  or  three  days’  stay.  Our 
arrival — several  officers  and  British  and  Indian  soldiers, 
with  horses,  mules,  carts  and  paraphernalia — was,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  unexpected.  Our  guide,  a  picturesque, 
plausible,  and  perfectly  useless  old  rogue  of  at  least 
seventy,  led  us  to  the  house  of  the  head  man,  who  took 
it  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  be  his  guests 
—as,  indeed,  the  ancient  had  assured  us  would 
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case.  We  followed  him  through  a  cowshed,  which,  I  i 
imagined,  was  all  that  most  of  us  could  expect.  But  he  ] 
led  us  up  some  rickety  stairs,  and  we  were  ushered  into  1 
his  little  state-room,  bare  except  for  a  few  low  divans,  and  ( 

we  were  invited  to  make  use  of  this  and  any  other  accont-  I 

modation  he  had.  His  wife  brought  us  the  inevitable  coffee. 

I  learnt  afterwards  that  she  had  been  turned  out,  to  stay  i 
with  a  relative  over  the  way,  not  so  much  on  account  of  1 
any  T urkish  ideas  of  propriety,  for  she  paid  us  visits  and  !  1 
helped  to  look  after  our  wants,  as  to  make  room  for  us ! 

#  #  * 

During  my  stay  in  Turkey,  in  1919-20,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  many  of  the  places  of  ancient  historic 
renown  that  have  figured  so  prominently  in  the  events  of 
recent  years. 

Chanak  has  become  a  name  to  conjure  with.  The 
sleepy  little  harbour  has  always  had  a  more  than  local 
importance,  from  its  commanding  position  near  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  Dardanelles.  During  the  occupa¬ 
tion  it  was  held  by  a  British  garrison,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  woke  up  to  become  a  centre  of  bustling  activity  when 
trouble  was  brewing. 

It  is  just  one  of  those  little  seaside  places  which  I 
have  described,  the  houses  leading  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  with  their  own  tiny  piers  and  wooden  bathing 
stages.  It  is  perhaps  your  first  landing  place  in  Turkey; 
and  a  bazaar,  a  mosque,  or  even  a  fez,  has  the  glamour 
of  the  East  about  it;  whilst  the  call  of  the  muezzin  from 
his  tower  seems  to  strike  a  personal  note — a  greeting — or 
is  it  a  warning? — to  the  newcomer,  from  the  East.  Here 
and  there  ugly  blue  and  white  public  buildings,  or  a  little 
mosque,  with  dome  and  minaret,  rise  above  the  houses.  ’ 

One  or  two  forts  overlook  the  town  and  the  Straits. 
Opposite,  a  mile  away,  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  is  Kirid 
Bahr,  with  its  Byzantine  keep  still  standing  and  in  use. 
During  my  enforced  stay  at  the  rest  camp  I  used  to  ride 
about  the  interior,  and  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  | 

the  fierce-looking,  hospitable  Osmanli ;  and  it  was  here,  i 

in  July,  1919,  that  I  heard  the  salute  fired  by  us,  from 
the  same  Turkish  guns  that  had  fought  our  ships,  announc- 
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ing  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles! 
During  the  same  week  those  very  guns  were  lent  by  us 
to  the  Turks  to  celebrate  some  Turkish  or  Islamic 
occasion.  Even  then  the  topsy-turvy  irony  of  it  all  seemed 
fine.  To-day,  more  than  four  years  later,  it  is  superb. 

Chanak  is  the  first  place  you  touch  at  on  your  way  to 
Constantinople  from  the  Mediterranean.  Passing 
between  leafy  Tenedos  and  the  arid  mainland,  you  see 
before  you  Cape  Helles  and  the  crags  of  ruined  Sedd-ul- 
Bahr,  overhanging  the  beaches,  where  the  hulks  of  the 
Rwer  Clyde  and  her  sisters  used  to  lie.  ‘‘  Gallipoli  ” 
needs  no  words.  It  is  a  splendid  memory,  and  a  glorious 
inspiration,  for  sons  of  Britain  to  carry  with  them  in  their 
hearts,  when  they  enter  the  narrow  way  to  the  East,  to  see 
the  run  rise  behind  those  hills  which,  defying  the  unseemly 
wranglings  of  Lausanne,  shall  be,  for  ever,  the  monument 
and  the  resting-place  of  those  who  fell,  not  in  vain  ? 

We  are  entering  the  Narrows;  the  hills,  dotted  with 
occasional  farms  and  villages,  slope  to  the  water’s  edge 
within  ear-shot.  We  might  be  steaming  between  the 
islands  of  the  Hebrides.  So  it  seemed  to  the  Highlanders 
on  board,  who  found  it  home-like,  and  set  up  a  Gaelic 
wail,  and  hailed  the  shore  with  Scottish  jokes.  But  our 
thoughts  turn  again  to  the  war  and  the  gallant  attempt 
to  force  the  Narrows  under  the  fire  of  guns  at  point-blank 
range.  There  the  Bouvet  sank.  Here  Irresistible  and 
Ocean  went  down.  Often  you  see  the  half-submerged 
hulks  and  masts  of  Turkish  vessels. 

The  other  day  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  upon 
Chanak,  where  a  handful  of  British  sailors  and  soldiers 
stood  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and,  like  Horatius,  but 
without  his  staunch  supporters,  barred  the  way  across  a 
yet  more  fateful  Tiber.  It  is  not  an  unworthy  site. 
When  you  first  set  foot  here  on  Turkish  soil  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  names  and  places  that  are  immortal.  Oppo¬ 
site  is  Gallipoli.  A  distant  cloud  marks  where  Mount 
Olympus  stands.  Troy  and  Mount  Ida  are  not  far  away. 
Here  Leander  swam  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  love 
of  Hero.  Close  by  is  the  hillock  upon  which  sat  Xerxes, 
moralising,  and  surveyed  his  fleets  and  armies  as  they 
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crossed  by  his  famous  bridge  of  boats  to  conquer  Europe — 
but  not  to  return;  here,  too,  Alexander  crossed  from 
Europe  to  conquer  Asia.  And  from  here  the  Ottoman 
Turks  laid  their  first  grip  on  Europe,  six  centuries  ago. 
Again,  here,  at  Chanak,  in  those  vivid  days  of  September, 
1922,  they  threw  down  their  boastful  challenge  and  dared 
Europe  to  loosen,  if  she  could,  their  baleful  grasp.  Since 
then  Europe  has  failed,  and  Chanak  has  been  followed 
by — Lausanne ! 

The  Hellespont  has  been  witnessing,  yet  again,  a 
drama  no  less  tremendous  than  of  old.  The  fate  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia  was,  and  may  yet  again  be,  in  its 
keeping  at  Chanak. 

m  *  * 

It  is  at  Ismid  that  the  Anatolian  railway  leaves  the 
coast  and  strikes  inland  through  Eski  Shehr  to  the  heart 
of  Asia.  The  railway  skirts  a  great  lake  and  winds  up 
the  mountains,  through  magnificent  gorges,  between 
towering  crags.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  German  railway 
engineering.  At  Biledjik  a  splendid  bridge  spans  the 
dizzy  chasm  of  the  valley — a  bridge  that  changed  hands 
many  times  since  we  withdrew  from  the  interior  in  1919-20, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frequent  fighting.  If  the  country 
were  opened  up  this  section  of  the  C.F.O.  would  rank 
high  among  the  picturesque  railroads  of  the  world.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  plateau  above,  you  pass 
through  a  rich  country  that  would  amply  repay  capital 
and  industry. 

Ismid  itself  is  worthily  situated  for  the  important  tole 
she  has  played  in  history.  Many  armies  have  marched 
through  her  bazaars  since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  is  buried  near  here.  The  town 
lies  at  the  point  of  the  gulf  that  bears  its  name.  Snowy 
mountains  look  down  upon  it.  A  broad,  marshy  stretch, 
intersected  with  dykes,  forms  a  delta,  fed  by  the  rivers 
of  the  interior,  and  links  the  hills  on  either  side.  A  castle 
and  barracks  dominate  the  town,  wh;ch  is  picturesque  and 
interesting  in  itself.  But  the  Goeben  used  to  be  the  chief 
attraction,  lying  just  off  the  shore,  with  a  heavy  list,  in 
charge  of  a  Turkish  crew,  and  allowed  to  fly  the  Turkish 
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pending  the  settlement  of  Peace  terms !  The 
German  eagle  had  become  a  very  lame  Turkish  duck! 

She  now  constitutes  the  Turkish  “  fleet.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  autumn  of  I919  we  held  posts  as  far  as  Eski 
Shehr  and  Ahoum  Karahissar,  on  the  main  line,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.  Eski  Shehr  became 
the  original  seat  of  the  first  Sultans  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  a  city  of  some  50,000  inhabitants,  who 
mostly  live  in  crowded  streets  and  bazaars  of  mud  houses, 
and  it  compares  unfavourably  with  a  backward  city  in 
India.  Meerschaum  is  its  most  interesting  commodity. 
The  chief  attraction  and  principal  meeting  place  is  a  very 
ancient  Turkish  bath. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  one  Ali  Fuad — who  after¬ 
wards  became  Kemalist  envoy  with  the  Bolshevik  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Moscow — was  the  villain  of  the  piece.  He  com¬ 
manded  roving  bands  of  a  few  hundreds,  with  which  he 
was  by  way  of  investing  the  place,  and,  at  any  rate,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  infesting  the  neighbourhood.  Our  duty  was  to 
prevent  an  entry  into  the  town,  which  remained  “  loyal.” 

The  Sultan’s  army  was  represented  by  an  elderly 
general.  He  held  the  rank  of  a  corps  commander,  and 
had,  at  least,  one  point  in  common  with  the  Archangel 
Michael — he  commanded  invisible  hosts.  There  were  a 
few  guards  here  and  there  along  the  railway,  but  little 
more.  Now  and  again  the  War  Ministry  at  Stamboul 
would  despatch  reinforcements,  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
to  the  affected  areas.  But  these,  together  with  their  com¬ 
manders,  generally  dispersed,  or  deserted  to  the  “  enemy,” 
taking  with  them  their  arms,  and,  if  the  War  Ministry 
had  been  rash  enough  to  send  any,  such  cash  or  treasure 
as  they  had  with  them. 

The  British  general  and  his  staff,  and  the  Turkish 
general  and  his  staff,  which  consisted  of  a  smart  young 
A.D.C.,  messed  together  at  a  little  estaminet  kept  by  an 
Austrian  woman.  The  Turkish  general  was  portly  and 
dignified.  He  had  retired  before  the  war,  in  which  he 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part,  and  had 
gone  into  business,  evidently  with  satisfaction  to  himself. 
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He  treated  British  officers  with  a  genial  bonhomie,  and 
spoke  fluent  French.  I  only  introduce  hini  as  a  specimen 
of  a  Turkish  general  officer  and  man  of  affairs,  whose 
remarks  threw,  what  was  to  me,  a  new  light  on  the  feelings 
of  certain  educated  Turks  towards  their  compatriots. 

His  sentiments  grated  discordantly  on  the  ears  of 
strangers  and  foreigners.  He  said,  “  I  am  a  Macedonian 
Turk.  We  Europeans,”  and  he  touched  me  confiden¬ 
tially,  as  though  claiming  some  sort  of  brotherhood,  “we 
Europeans  can  have  little  in  common  with  these  Asiatics. 
Look  at  them.  From  year  to  year,  and  century  to  century, 
they  are  content  to  live  the  lives  of  beasts  of  the  field, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  living  in  hovels, 
and  bartering  their  trumpery  wares  in  squalid  bazaars, 
just  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  They  are  half 
savages.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  what  progress  and 
civilisation  mean.  What  can  we  do  with  them?  And  yet 
you  manage  better  in  India.  How  do  you  do  it?” 

It  is  significant  of  our  past,  and  perhaps  our  future 
relations  with  Turkey,  that  this  friendly  and  admiring 
question  is  often  on  the  lips  of  intelligent  Turks. 

From  Eski  Shehr  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Afioum  Kara- 
hissar  in  an  improvised  armoured  train.  Afioum  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  places  I  have  ever  seen.  Giant  black 
rocks,  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  rise  sheer  out  of  the 
bare  plain,  like  an  outcrop  of  Gibraltars,  big  and  little, 
and  the  city  straggles  at  their  feet  under  the  frowning  eyes 
of  forts  and  guns. 

#  «  # 

I  was  in  Brussa  soon  after  its  first  occupation  by  the 
Greek  army,  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  You  reach  the  place 
from  Constantinople  after  several  hours  in  a  little  cockle- 
boat  of  a  passenger  steamer,  crowded  with  cattle  and  every 
sort  of  Ottoman  and  Greek,  from  greasy  dwellers  in  the 
cities  to  picturesque  brigands  from  Macedonia  and 
Anatolia.  A  toy  railway  carries  you  up  from  Mudania 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  on  which  Brussa 
stands.  Mudania  is  the  dirty,  neglected  little  harbour, 
where,  in  September,  1922,  General  Harington  met  the 
Ottoman  envoy,  brought  the  T urkish  armies  to  a  halt,  and, 
for  the  moment,  saved  Europe  from  disgrace  and  disaster. 
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The  principal  hotel  at  Br{issa  was  crowded  with  the 
generals  and  staffs  of  an  army  corps  and  a  division  and  the 
streets  swarmed  with  troops.  The  Greek  occupation  was 
characterised  by  generosity  and  fair  dealing.  iThey  had 
taken  the  very  wise  step  of  utilising  the  Turkish  civic 
authorities,  including  police,  and  there  had  been  no 
friction.  The  life  of  the  place  went  on  as  usual,  and  there 
was  a  brisk  trade  in  the  restaurants  and  bazaars. 

Brussa  is  marvellously  picturesque.  The  streets  and 
bazaars  are  full  of  variety  and  character.  Every  turn 
brings  you  to  some  fresh  arrangement  of  timbered  house 
fronts  and  latticed  windows.  The  sight  of  the  piled-up 
fruit  stalls,  a  blaze  of  rich  and  mellow  colour,  in  such  a 
setting,  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  spring,  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  valley  for  miles  is  a 
sheet  of  pink  and  white.  Overlooking  it  stands  the 
exquisite  little  Green  Mosque,  a  jewel  in  a  perfect  setting. 
The  bazaars,  open  and  covered,  teem  with  a  motley  stream 
of  buyers  and  loiterers — young  bloods  in  baggy  trousers 
and  gay  waistcoats — swaggering  comitadji  and  Circassians 
bristling  with  arms — stolid,  sturdy  peasants  in  grey — 
women  whose  yashmaks  do  not  conceal  curious  glances 
from  bright  eyes — merry  urchins — dingy  Jews  and 
Armenians — Greek  soldiers  in  khaki,  and  perhaps, — a 
pinchbeck  lord  of  creation, — in  white  kilt  with  bonnet  and 
shoes  all  ornamented  with  enormous  scarlet  pompoms,  a 
stalwart  soldier  of  the  Greek  Guard.  A  Greek  band  plays 
in  the  square,  and  crowds  loiter  or  sit  about  at  the  tables. 

The  ancient  mosques,  the  minarets  and  domes,  the 
shady  gardens,  the  tombs  of  former  Sultans,  the  cypresses, 
the  Turkish  baths,  with  mosaic  and  fresco  crumbling  and 
dimmed  with  the  steam  of  centuries — these  are  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  life  of  a  place  such  as  a  Moslem  loves — 
somewhere  where,  for  a  space,  melancholy  may  mark  him 
for  her  own.  He  sits  and  meditates  on  his  schemes,  on 
his  loves  and  his  revenges,  on  his  past  glories ;  crafty  and 
cruel,  or  generous  and  brave,  strenuous  or  indolent,  he 
IS  not  mean.  And  as  we  look  down  from  some  battlement 
upon  it  all,  we  may  well  ponder  what  might  have  been 
had  the  Osmanli,  with  such  qualities,  known  better  how 
to  turn  his  conquests  to  his  own,  and  to  the  world’s  per- 
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manent  advantage,  and  not  been  content  to  batten  on  the 
races  he  has  conquered.  I  always  think  there  is  something 
very  symbolical  of  Turkey  in  the  common  spectacle  of  a 
fat  Turk  astride  a  diminutive  donkey;  or  rather,  perched 
precariously  above  a  pile  of  baggage,  on  a  high  arched 
saddle.  Sometimes  the  donkey  kicks,  and  he  falls  off. 
Whereupon  he  gets  up,  beats  it  with  a  stick,  and  remounts. 

Tome,  at  Brussa,  the  too  assertive  and  undiscriminating 
patronage  of  Pierre  Loti  was  something  of  an  offence.  To 
him,  everything  Turkish  or  Islamic  was  perfect,  every¬ 
thing  Christian  a  crime.  One  kept  on  coming  up  against 
signs  of  him,  such  as  his  signature  in  books,  orders  for 
goods,  gushing  letters  to  the  guardians  of  the  mosques— 
reverend,  white-bearded  old  mullahs,  who  were  politely 
tolerant  of  his  raptures,  and  fond  of  regaling  you  with 
amused  recollections  of  the  queer  Frenchman  in  his  flow¬ 
ing  mantle.  I  think  they  regarded  the  author  of  Turquie 
Agonisante  as  a  far  more  fit  object  for  compassion  than 

they  were  themselves. 

*  *  * 

This  was  almost  my  last — I  hope  not  my  final — experi¬ 
ence  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  In  future,  it  seems,  one  will  meet 
only  Turks,  not  Turks  and  Greeks.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
think  the  best  solution  has  been  found  for  either  nation: 
and,  as  a  friend  of  both  Greek  and  Turk,  I  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  misgivings  and  forebodings. 

On  my  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  1920  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  travel  across  Europe  with  the  new  Turkish 
representative  at  the  Legation  in  London.  I  had  several 
interesting  talks  with  him  during  the  six  days’  journey. 
When  exchanging  civilities  with  the  Turkish  diplomat  on 
parting  company  I  uttered  some  platitude,  to  the  effect 
that  I  hoped  it  might  fall  to  his  lot  to  renew  the  traditional 
friendship  of  his  country  with  Great  Britain— (I  borrowed 
amis  seculaires  from  my  Turkish  friends).  Very  earnestly 
and  very  wdstfully  he  said,  “/^  Ic  souhaite — je  le 
souhaiteT 


*  the  sex  bias  of  measure  for  measure 

I  By  Lucie  Simpson 

i  So  incompatible  is  pessimism  with  Shakespeare’s  reputa- 
i  tion  for  geniality  and  sweet  temper  that  one  is  only  too 
!  ready  to  accept  an  extraneous  cause  for  it  whenever  the 
!  critics  supply  one  as  they  do  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

I  Whetstone’s  translation  of  Cinthio’s  rare  history  of 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  from  which  Shakespeare  took  the 
!  play,  afforded  him  not  only  material  out  of  which  to  fashion 
a  comedy,  but  also  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  certain 
i  opinions  on  the  social  conditions  of  the  times.  The  poet 
!  hated  hypocrisy,  and  the  Puritanism  of  his  day  ran  easily 
to  this  growth.  As  far  as  he  dare,  he  was  hitting  back 
at  a  movement  that  had  not  only  brought  the  theatre  into 
I  disrepute  but  was  placing  a  premium  on  all  kinds  of  deceit 
and  spurious  self-righteousness. 

Coinciding  with  a  time  of  his  life  when  ethical  values 
and  casuistical  questions  were  becoming  increasingly 
interesting,  and  in  which  he  saw  infinite  dramatic  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  this  play,  parts  of 
which  rise  above  the  level  of  all  but  his  finest  poetry,  he 
reveals  a  morality  so  characteristic  that  it  might  be  said  to 
reflect  the  very  core  of  his  moral  judgments. 

Not  only  is  it  concerned  with  Puritanism  as  a  religion, 
but  with  one  particular  aspect  of  it.  Measure  for  Measure 
is  a  problem  play — the  first  great  sex  drama  that  was  ever 
written.  In  it  Shakespeare  brings  his  penetrating  insight 
to  bear  upon  a  question  that  since  then  has  not  wanted  for 
dramatic  treatment  in  all  literatures. 

The  Duke  in  the  play,  who  appears  to  have  a  certain 
biographical  interest,  assumes  for  a  time  the  disguise  of 
a  friar,  and,  passing  “  to  and  fro  in  Vienna,”  discovers 
there  is  scarcely  enough  honesty  to  hold  society  together. 
He  says : — 

I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o’errun  the  stew ;  laws  for  all  faults, 

But  faults  so  countenanced,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber’s  shop, 

I  As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 
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But  when  all  is.  said,  the  keynote  of  the  play  is  not  the 
Duke’s  denunciation  of  prevailing  evils  and  “  the  vanity 
of  wretched  fools,”  but  rather  that  cry  of  Isabella : — 

Women  I  Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them. 

Preceded  and  followed  by  a  little  homily  on  the  frailty 
of  woman,  “  ever  credulous  to  false  prints,”  we  detect 
all  through  the  speech  Shakespeare’s  compassion  alike  for 
inherited  weakness  as  unavoidable  misfortune.  In  the 
mouth  of  Isabella  the  indictment  of  the  sex  loses  none  of 
its  appeal  by  the  touch  of  admitted  susceptibility. 

Little  wonder  that  while  no  secret  of  human  character 
or  motive  was  denied  the  dramatist,  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  so  fruitful  of  misunderstanding,  suffering  and 
tragedy,  should  have  occupied  him  on  occasion,  not 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  success — 
though  drama  had  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  opinions — but 
from  that  of  common  justice  and  equity. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  in  our  time  the 
issue  of  the  w'oman’s  question  has  widened  until  it  em¬ 
braces  something  approaching  equality  of  citizenship  and 
education,  if  not  an  all-round  economic  independence,  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  it  meant  practically  one  thing,  the 
marital  and  sexual  relation. 

In  the  give  and  take  of  social  intercourse  between  men 
and  women  the  plays  abound  in  humorous  and  tragic  illus¬ 
tration.  But  we  know  of  only  this  one  wherein  the 
dramatist  expresses  himself  as  definitely  as  his  medium  will 
allow'  on  the  question  of  reciprocal  rights  and  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  matter — a  stand,  by  the  way,  that  takes  no 
cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatic  injunctions,  but 
bases  itself  on  the  human  natural  obligation  of  man  to 
woman  and  woman  to  man.  Nor  has  he — which  makes  his 
argument  the  stronger — confined  himself  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  husband  and  wife,  but  included  that  of  brother  and 
sister  and  of  affianced  lovers — all,  in  fact,  that  admit  of 
man’s  presuming  on  his  prerogatives  of  choice,  purchase 
and  maintenance — of  masculinity,  in  a  word. 

Reflecting  on  these  things,  then,  Shakespeare  did  not 
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hesitate  to  attribute  the  worst  features  of  society  to  the 
frequent  humiliations  and  injustices  levelled  against 
woman.  To  his  clear  vision,  as  has  been  confirmed  since, 
it  was  evident  that  we  are  civilised  only  to  the  extent 
womanhood  is  honoured  in  a  State. 

Deprecating  the  tendency  to  make  a  partisan  of  the  poet, 
lest  we  reflect,  even  momentarily,  on  the  justice  and  impar¬ 
tiality  with  which  he  approached  the  most  controversial 
matters,  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  reading  into  the 
text  anything  but  what  the  written  word  asserts. 

Whether  Mr.  Pater,  when  he  says,  anent  this  play,  “  that 
Shakespeare  has  directed  the  attention  of  sympathetic 
readers  along  certain  channels  of  meditation  beyond  the 
immediate  scope  of  his  work,”  had  this  particular  subject 
in  mind  we  cannot  say.  But  a  critic  so  sympathetic  and 
far-seeing  would  be  among  the  first  to  detect  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  desire  for  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
dramatist’s  mind.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  this  matter 
in  all  its  turbid  and  tortuous  ramifications  was  introduced 
into  a  play  that  is  primarily  an  indictment  of  hypocrisy,  is 
that  Shakespeare  knew  only  too  well  that  there  is  no  rela¬ 
tion  in  life  that  the  hypocrite  is  more  apt  to  presume  on 
than  this.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duke  and  the  friars, 
the  relation  of  all  the  men  to  the  women  more  than  justifies 
that  cry  of  Isabella. 

The  theme  of  a  woman  wrongly  used  is  one  that  had  a 
perennial  attraction  for  Shakespeare.  No  less  is  it  the 
central  idea  of  Measure  for  Measure  than  of  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Henry  VI II,  Cymbeline,  and  several  of  the  lighter 
comedies.  That  the  treatment  of  it,  in  the  play  under 
discussion,  makes  it  “  disconsolate  ”  we  do  not  altogether 
agree,  though  that  it  is  at  times  painful,  in  the  sense 
Coleridge  applied  the  term,  is  only  too  evident.  Scarcely 
could  it  be  otherwise.  The  “  dark  corners  ”  of  the  human 
mind  cannot  be  investigated  without  much  that  is  repellent 
coming  to  light. 

In  re-naming  the  play  Measure  for  Measure,  Shake¬ 
speare  was  apparently  actuated  by  the  desire  to  pay  back 
in  the  same  coin  men  who  had  so  callously  debased  the 
social  currency.  The  expiatory  tendency  is  often  notice- 
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able  in  the  later  dramas,  not  so  much,  we  think,  because 
the  poet  wished  to  arrogate  to  himself  any  godlike  function 
of  retribution,  but  rather  because  of  his  compassion  for  the 
sufferers.  Yet  he  meets  with  no  more  success  than  others 
who  try  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  for  the  construction 
of  the  play  suffers  not  a  little  thereby.  Whatever  his  inten¬ 
tion,  however,  so  subdued  appears  his  nature  to  what  it 
works  in,  that  a  certain  irony  appears  where  it  is  scarcely 
expected.  Thus  in  restoring  the  rejected  Mariana  to 
Angelo,  in  obliging  Lucio  to  marry  a  woman  dishonoured, 
in  bringing  Claudio  and  Juliet  to  the  altar,  not  to  mention 
the  Duke  and  Isabella,  may  it  not  be  that  he  is  girding  at 
marriage  itself,  condemning  an  arrangement,  a  sacrament 
of  the  church,  that  enforces  union  in  defiance  of  a  proved 
incompatibility  ? 

To  return  to  the  play.  Claudio,  for  what,  according  to 
Lucio,  had  he  been  the  judge,  “  he  should  have  received 
his  punishment  in  thanks,”  has  been  condemned  to  death. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  would  have  degraded  his 
sister  to  save  his  life,  the  proposal  of  Angelo  himself  that 
the  reprieve  shall  be  conditional  on  one  thing,  as  also  the 
equivocal  positions  of  Mariana  and  Juliet,  leave  a  strong 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  tyranny  of  nature  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  which  each  alike  is  subjected. 

Isabella’s  invocation  to  heaven  in  the  face  of  it  all  has 
an  intonation  of  despair  at  the  insoluble  nature  of  the 
tangle  to  which,  at  the  bid  of  passion,  life  can  be  so  quickly 
and  disastrously  reduced.  By  virtue  of  her  position,  her 
purity,  her  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  strife,  the  contrast  is  all  the  more  glaring  between 
her  desires  and  the  denouement  in  which  she  is  compelled 
to  take  the  leading  part.  Not  only  is  an  immediate  partici¬ 
pation  demanded,  but  a  decisive  stand  as  to  what  is  her 
duty  commensurate  with  self-respect.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  soundness  of  her  woman’s  intelligence  and  sincerity,  as 
Shakespeare  conceived  of  them,  that  she  arrives  at  the 
conclusions  she  does  and  controverts  the  arguments  of 
Angelo  for  her  undoing,  so  quickly  and  convincingly. 

One  has  only  to  be  a  woman  to  know  that  feminine 
psychology,  a  subject  so  baffling  and  lamentably  beyond 
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the  capacity  of  most  modern  dramatists,  was  an  open  book 
to  Shakespeare.  So  that  if  Hamlet,  par  excellence,  reflects 
the  complexity  of  a  modern  intellectual  torn  between  will 
and  inclination,  or,  in  Victor  Hugo’s  phrase,  “  is  the  hero 
who  is  the  permanent  condition  of  man,”  so  do  heroines 
of  the  sensibility  of  Isabella,  Imogen,  Hermione  and 
Cleopatra  express  the  permanent  condition  of  women.  It 
is  in  this  play  as  if  Shakespeare  is  woman  for  the  time 
being.  So  much  so  that  the  sentiments  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Isabella  denounce,  in  no  half-measure,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  own  sex,  however  much,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  may  be  inspired  by  Angelo’s  smug  self-righteousness 
and  contemptible  meanness  masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
superiority.  The  irony  underlying  Isabella’s  well-known 
lines : — 

Man,  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence  like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep  .  .  . 

is  prompted  as  much  by  Shakespeare’s  anger  and  contempt 
for  a  man  incapable  of  aught  but  one  point  of  view,  as 
by  the  woman’s  old  quarrel  with  masculine  egoism.  Earlier 
in  the  play  the  hero’s  narrowness  of  outlook  has  been 
exposed  by  the  noble  and  seasoned  Escalus  when  reprov¬ 
ing  the  relentless  attitude  to  Claudio;  he  exhorts  him: — 

In  the  working  of  your  own  affections 
Had  time  cohered  with  place,  and  place  with  wishing ; 

Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 

Could  have  attained  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 

Whether  you  had  not  sometime  in  your  life 
Err’d  in  this  point  which  now  you  censure  him. 

The  sharply  outlined  characters  of  each  group,  entailing 
a  certain  poignancy  of  contrast  and  clash  of  motive, 
account  largely  for  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  greater 
scenes.  And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Angelo,  all  have 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  kindliness  one  to  another, 
showing  how  sound  Shakespeare  was  on  the  purely  human 
side  of  his  art.  What  so  many  present-day  writers  are 
content  to  advocate  and  applaud  in  the  matter  of  benevo- 
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lence,  he  demonstrates.  That  the  craftsmanship  is  uneven 
— the  play  falling  away  at  the  end  into  quite  ordinary 
occurrences — may  have  instanced  a  failing  interest  in  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  or  the  necessity  a  popular 
playwright  is  often  under  to  sacrifice  the  artistic  to  the 
happy  ending. 

The  juxtaposition  of  Angelo  and  Isabella  in  two  of 
the  three  great  scenes  brings  into  prominence  the  purity 
of  one  and  the  baseness  of  the  other.  Isabella,  “a  thing 
ensky’d  and  sainted,”  is  to  prove  the  innocent  means  of 
revealing  to  Angelo  the  weakness  of  his  defences,  and  that 
his  superciliousness  and  boasted  inaccessibility  to  the 
tender  passion  are  due  simply  to  the  absence  of  occasion. 

Ever  till  now 

When  men  were  fond  I  smiled  and  wondered  how, 

he  sneers.  When  temptation  comes  he  is  found  vulner¬ 
able  as  any,  his  conduct  strikingly  confirming  the  truth 
of  the  dictum  that  while  “  love  may  be  celestial  fire  until 
it  enters  the  systems  of  mortals,  it  then  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  place  of  its  abode.”  Whereas  Claudio’s 
offence  was  of  “  the  prompture  of  the  blood,”  Angelo’s 
was  a  crime  against  true  morality,  so  monstrous  and 
revolting  that  no  censure  is  too  severe.  He  meets  with  his 
reward,  however.  The  judgment  he  would  mete  out  to 
Claudio  turns  against  himself,  though  not  before  Isabella 
has  been  confronted  with  the  crucial  situation  of  choosing 
between  her  brother  and  the  chastity  that  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  attribute  of  her  novitiate.  From  the  religious 
fervour  with  which  she  is  looking  forward  to  joining  the 
sisterhood,  even  desiring  more  restraints  that  she  might 
show  her  single-mindedness — instanced  in  the  illuminating 
little  talk  with  the  nun  Francisca,  from  whom  she  learns 
that  to  a  man 

If  you  speak  you  must  not  show  your  face, 

And  if  you  show  your  face  you  must  not  speak, 

— she  is  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  passion  and  obliga¬ 
tions  that  is  no  less  an  assault  on  her  womanhood  than  a 
danger  to  her  immortal  soul. 

Asked  to  sacrifice  her  cherished  dreams  she  is  confident 
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her  brother  has  only  to  hear  the  terms  imposed  to  prefer 
death  to  life. 

Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour 
That,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he’d  yield  them  up. 

Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr’d  pollution. 

For  a  moment  it  appears  as  if  this  opinion  was  justified. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  The  heroics  with  which  the  inter¬ 
view  opens  do  not  last.  The  craving  to  live  is  too  strong, 
and  overrides  all  scruples  about  anything  so  intangible 
as  a  sister’s  honour  or  a  sister’s  inclinations.  From  the 
haunting  whisper 

Death  is  a  fearful  thing, 

all  through  the  long  and  eloquent  apostrophe  ending 
with  the  cry 

Dear  sister,  let  me  live  1 

we  see  the  young  virile  life  pleading  for  renewal  and 
safety,  a  craving,  it  is  scarcely  surprising,  the  devout  and 
religious  Isabella  misunderstands. 

Mr.  Pater  has  a  long  note  on  the  sudden  change  of  front 
of  Isabella  faced  with  her  brother’s  failure  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  her.  Transformed  by  her  anger,  he  considers  that 
to  certain  readers  there  may  seem  something  harshly 
conceived  or  psychologically  impossible  in  the  suddenness 
of  the  change  wrought  in  her  by  Claudio’s  welcome  of  a 
chance  of  life,  even  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much 
that  is  dear  to  her.  A  close  study  of  her  type,  we  think, 
should  dispel  this  idea.  .Too  evidently  she  sees  the  situa¬ 
tion  only  from  her  own  point  of  view,  a  frequent  fault  of  a 
soul  intent  on  personal  salvation,  and  one  that  Shakespeare 
would  have  us  bear  in  mind.  For  herein  was  the  weak 
spot  in  Isabella’s  armour.  She  had  renounced  the  world 
and  all  its  doings  to  an  extent  that  her  faith  was  her  life. 
And  then  to  be  called  upon  to  jeopardise  it,  to  annul  those 
claims  to  eternal  blessedness  for  an  end  so  material  and  a 
cause  so  vile !  The  situation  was  so  disconcerting  that 
she  could  not  reason  about  it,  and  when  reason  fails 
through  hurt  pride,  anger  usually  takes  its  place.  Palpably 
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she  had  never  been  in  love  herself.  A  maiden  fancy  free 
is  an  undeveloped  maiden,  as  the  inexperienced  are  ever 
undeveloped.  She  had  therefore  no  talisman  by  which 
to  tell  of  what  this  love  of  man  and  woman  is  capable  in 
the  matter  of  sacrifice  and  forgiveness  and  making 
allowance. 

More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity 

is  scarcely  human.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  ascetic,  of  a  fixed 
idea.  The  ideal  of  religious  purity  had  captured  her 
imagination.  Not  that,  placed  on  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma,  she  could  have  done  anything  but  refuse.  But 
the  occasion  of  her  anger,  given  her  character  and  her 
ambition,  is  not  surprising.  Can  it  be  that  Shakespeare 
intended  the  incident  to  pmve  as  sharp  a  test  of  her 
spiritual  sincerity  as  it  was  of  Angelo’s  boasted  invulner- 
ability.^  It  is  not  unusual  in  strong  natures  that  a  desire 
for  spiritual  beauty  of  character  will  often  induce  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  humility  that  deceives  only  until  the 
unexpected  ensues.  Enamoured  of  gentleness,  purity, 
sweetness,  their  very  strength  distils  the  qualities  until  the 
native  force  is  needed  to  rebut  a  glaring  evil  or  injustice. 
Then  it  bursts  forth  as  Isabella’s  did. 

The  bare  thought  that  her  brother  should  so  mis¬ 
apprehend  her  as  to  think  her  virtue  would  succumb 
at  the  first  assault,  even  though  his  life  were  the  price  of 
its  inviolability,  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  severe.  She  had  idealised  her 
brother  as  she  had  idealised  the  notion  of  a  religious  life, 
an  attitude  that  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  mediaeval  saint  in  the  life 
hereafter  for  which  the  life  on  earth  was  merely  the 
preparation. 

What  is  more  immediately  relevant  to  our  purpose  is 
that  Shakespeare’s  sympathy  all  through  is  with  the  women 
of  the  play.  That  he  was  a  feminist,  long  before  that  ugly 
word  was  coined,  is  apparent  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
He  makes  it  abundantly  plain  also  that  Isabella’s  anger 
had  more  than  one  cause.  Against  the  base  implication  of 
Angelo’s  exhortation  to 

Be  that  you  are, 

That  is  a  woman;  if  you  be  more  you’re  none, 
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she  had  invoked  heaven’s  help.  In  dealing  with  her 
brother  she  is  faced  with  another  aspect  of  the  same 
callousness,  and  her  indictment : 

Thy  sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade, 

though  more  direct,  is  no  less  hopeless.  From  the  white 
flame  of  her  anger  rise  sparks  of  truth  that  illumine  for  all 
time  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  vexed  question. 

That  a  play  so  full  of  tragic  import  should  be  treated 
as  a  comedy  reflects  somewhat  on  the  artistic  consistency 
of  Shakespeare.  Was  he  afraid  of  venturing  too  far  in 
his  accusation  of  hypocrisy?  Hen9e  the  advisability  of 
a  happy  ending.  He  was  at  the  time,  it  is  true,  too  great 
a  psychologist  to  make  Angelo  an  out-and-out  scoundrel. 
When  all  is  said  it  is  his  tragedy  that  is  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  and  the  longest  in  unfolding.  But  for  Isabella  he 
might  have  lived  to  the  end  unaware  of  his  pusillanimity 
and  liability  under  temptation  to  be  no  better  than  his 
neighbour,  assuming  that  he  was  really  self-convicted. 

The  opportunity  of  exercising  authority  that  came  with 
rulership  was  too  much  for  him,  showing  that  it  is  the 
stress  of  the  unusual,  the  moment  when  the  emotions  slip 
the  leash  of  lifelong  inhibition,  that  man  is  most  completely 
revealed.  To  the  youth  of  the  town  his  severity  could 
only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  man 
with  “snow-broth”  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood.  To 
do  him  the  justice  that  is  his  due,  however,  it  was  on  his 
noblest  side  that  he  responded  to  Isabella.  Here  he  is 
as  nearly  disinterested  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be.  He 
knew  that  without  a  condition,  namely,  the  acquittal  of  her 
brother,  she  would  not  listen  to  him.  And  it  is  with  a  show 
at  least  of  adherence  to  his  ideals  that  he  soliloquises : — 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine? 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most? 

Hal 

Not  she ;  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 
That,  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun, 

Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 

Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.  Can  it  be 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman’s  lightness?  .  .  . 
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O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  I  Most  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  1 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue. 

Isabella  threatening  to  denounce  him,  he  points  out 
that,  so  stainless  is  his  reputation,  no  one  will  believe  her. 
She  is  not  deterred  by  this  fact,  and  only  awaits  the  Duke’s 
return. 

Meeting  him  at  the  city  gate  in  the  presence  of  the 
deputy,  she  makes  her  claim  for  “Justice,  justice,  justice, 
justice.”  Angelo  would  have  put  her  aside.  Yet  the  Duke 
hears  her  out.  When,  after  further  vicissitudes  in  the  very 
complicated  plot  of  the  play,  she  has  his  fortunes  at  her 
disposal,  her  woman’s  heart  is  not  proof  against  trying  to 
save  him.  Was  there  not  Mariana  to  consider  ?  Mariana 
who  had  been  a  willing  accomplice  to  her  plan  ? 

All  having  come  to  light,  Angelo  is  condemned  to  the 
penalty  he  would  have  inflicted  on  Claudio. 

Then  it  is  that  Isabella  interposes  with 

I  partly  think 
due  sincerity  govern’d  his  deeds 
Till  he  did  look  on  me;  since  it  is  so. 

Let  him  not  die ; 

establishing  her  claim  to  be  included  among  Shakespeare’s 
greater  heroines  in  the  unfailing  capacity  to  be  mag¬ 
nanimous  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 


DOES  GERMANY  WANT  PEACE? 

By  John  Bell 

Certain  things  are  taking  place  in  Germany  just  now 
which  may  well  give  the  Allied  Governments,  who  must 
^  be  aware  of  them,  cause  for  reflection.  Germany  has 
been  represented  as  having  been  reduced  to  a  sorry  plight, 

=  to  a  condition  of  unprecedented  impotence,  by  reason  of 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  This  is  not  true.  What  is 
=  true  is  that  Germany,  six  months  ago,  found  herself  in  a 
^  state  of  economic  and  financial  chaos  by  reason  of  the 
policy  of  passive  resistance  which  she  thought  fit  to  pursue 
i  so  as  to  escape  making  reparation  payments  in  kind.  It 
is  computed  that  this  policy  cost  her  fourteen  milliard  gold 
marks.  It  was  called  off  because  the  German  Govern- 
i  meat  saw  what  it  should  have  seen  at  the  first — that  it 
1  could  not  possibly  succeed,  that  instead  of  weakening 
the  will  of  the  French  and  Belgians  in  the  Ruhr  it  was 
i  only  serving  to  strengthen  their  resolution  to  remain 
masters  of  the  situation. 

I  have  lately  revisited  occupied  territory,  travelling 
’  from  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  to  the  Dutch  border,  and 
‘  what  I  have  been  able  to  note  convinces  me  that,  though 
the  effects  of  the  disastrous  passive  resistance  policy  have 
^  not  disappeared,  and  will  not  disappear  for  months,  a 
spirit,  encouraged  by  propaganda.  Nationalist  and  other- 
I  wise,  has  sprung  up  which  may  bode  ill  for  the  future. 

1  What  has  happened  since  passive  resistance  was  brought 
:  to  an  end?  Industrial  activity  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
i  Rhineland  has  been  resumed  on  conditions  imposed  by 
the  occupation  authorities.  These  conditions  ensure  the 
delivery  of  the  coal  and  coke  that  Germany  failed  to 
furnish.  The  agreements  are  working  well.  The  German 
industrialists  are  doing  now  what  they  w^ere  invited  to 
do  in  January,  1923.  They  refused  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
;  of  the  Peace  Treaty  then  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  do  so  against  the  will  of  their  Government. 

The  agreements  come  to  an  end  on  April  15th,  and  the 
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world  has  been  informed  that  they  will  not  be  renewed 
because  they  were  entered  into  without  the  consent  of  the 
German  Government,  which  contests  their  legality. 
General  Degoutte  can  tell  a  different  story.  While  the 
agreements  were  in  the  making  the  industrialists  paid 
visits  to  Berlin,  and  they  invariably  returned  with  revised 
figures.  The  occupation  authorities  contend  that  the 
German  Government  knew  all  along  what  was  being  done. 
The  two  cardinal  effects  of  these  accords  are  that  the 
French  and  Belgians  are  now  obtaining  what  they  went 
into  the  Ruhr  to  seek,  and  that,  with  the  miners  and  factory 
hands  at  work,  there  is  social  peace  in  the  industrial  basin. 
The  industrialists  say  that  only  half  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  1922  are  working.  Against  this  contention  is 
the  statement  of  the  Inter-Allied  Mission  for  the  Control 
of  Mines  and  Factories  that  the  figures  of  production  are 
gradually  creeping  up  to  those  of  1922.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  pledges  seized  by  the 
French  and  Belgians  are  being  intensively  exploited. 

While  the  Ruhr  magnates  are  carrying  out  the  agree¬ 
ments  they  are  complaining  bitterly  of  being  handicapped. 
At  Essen,  Gelsenkirchen,  Bochum  and  Dortmund  I  found 
that  they  had  three  main  grievances.  They  complained 
of  markets  having  been  lost  to  them  through  the  policy  of 
passive  resistance,  of  want  of  capital,  and  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  Regie,  which  runs  the  Ruhr  and 
Rhineland  railways.  The  French  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is 
pure  propaganda,  begun  with  a  view  to  obtaining  better 
terms  when  it  comes  to  renewing  the  agreements.  The 
Berlin  Government  has  hinted  at  the  closing  down  of  the 
Ruhr  mines  and  factories,  at  hunger,  and  probably  some¬ 
thing  worse,  when  the  agreements  cease  to  operate.  The 
French  and  Belgians  are  not  alarmed.  Groups  of  indus¬ 
trialists  are  signing  agreements  almost  daily  with  the  High 
Commission  at  Coblence,  and  contracts  entered  into 
months  ago  are  being  renewed  . 

In  return  for  this  renewal  of  activity  following  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  passive  resistance  it  can  be  said  that  M.  Poincare 
has  kept  the  promise  made  in  his  Yellow  Book;  he  has 
modified  the  character  of  the  occupation,  which  is  almost 
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invisible.  And  so,  according  to  the  French  Premier’s 
present  frame  of  mind,  things  will  go  on  until  France 
receives  proposals  assuring  her  that  Germany  will  fulfil 
her  obligations.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  set  forth 
that  France  is  laying  her  plans  in  the  event  of  the  labours 
of  the  Expert  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
German  finances  and  German  capital  exported  abroad 
yielding  no  tangible  results.  And  here  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  it  has  never  been  the  intention  of  F ranee  to  remain 
in  the  Ruhr  indefinitely.  The  occupation  of  the  industrial 
basin  can  never  yield  reparations  in  full.  What  it  can  do, 
and  what  it  must  do,  is  to  hasten  a  general  settlement. 
We  may  criticise  the  policy  of  the  French  Government. 
We  may  call  it  short-sighted  and  foolish,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  has  ever  been  in  the  mind  of  M.  Poincare  to  reach  a 
settlement  in  the  realisation  of  which  all  the  Allies  would 
play  their  part. 

France  has  certain  fixed  ideas  on  the  value  of  the 
pledges  she  has  in  hand.  The  exploitation  of  these  pledges 
will  not  give  her  the  reparations  she  seeks,  and  her  right 
to  which  nobody  disputes,  but  she  will  only  relinquish 
them  for  something  like  their  equivalent.  Those  who  are 
exploiting  the  pledges,  seeing  to  the  delivery  of  fuel, 
collecting  the  coal-tax,  issuing  export  licences,  encashing 
customs  duties  and  running  the  railways,  have  some  idea 
as  to  what  this  equivalent  should  be.  A  scheme  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  is,  indeed,  in  operation,  though  we  are 
hearing  little  or  nothing  about  it  in  either  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  an  ingenious  scheme,  and  if  it  were  generally  applied 
the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  need  not  continue,  for  it  would 
be  a  case  of  exchanging  local  for  general  guarantees — an 
arrangement  to  which  it  is  thought  the  British  Government 
could  not  take  exception,  since  it  contains  the  elements 
of  a  general  settlement. 

The  Ruhr  industrialists  insist  that  from  the  financial 
point  of  view  they  are  unable  to  continue  the  Dusseldorf 
^reements  after  April  15th.  Besides,  they  argue,  those 
industries  that  have  to  make  payments  in  kind  should  not 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  reparations.  This  is 
a  just  argument,  and  the  occupation  authorities  have  met 
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it  by  calling  upon  those  other  industrialists  who  have  not 
to  make  deliveries  in  kind  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund 
from  which  the  furnishers  of  coal,  coke  and  iron  shall  be 
assisted.  This  fund  has  been  started,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  customs  and  export  duty  weapon  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  contribute  to  it.  Firms  in  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Rhineland  urge  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  financing  deliveries,  and  hints  have 
been  thrown  out  that  agriculture  and  commerce  should  be 
called  in  to  help.  It  may  be  that,  given  no  other  settle¬ 
ment,  this  scheme  may  be  generally  applied  in  occupied 
territory.  But  the  firms  making  contributions,  either  in 
money  or  kind,  would  complain  of  being  penalised  while 
the  rest  of  Germany  was  contributing  nothing.  The 
French  and  Belgians  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
rope  in  the  whole  of  Germany;  but  would  the  German 
Government,  impressed  by  the  idea  of  a  free  Ruhr,  be 
manoeuvred  into  a  scheme  which  substitutes  guarantees  for 
local  pledges  }  Here  a  difficulty  is  presented.  The  scheme 
might  work  well  enough  in  occupied  territory,  where  the 
execution  of  the  agreements  entered  into  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  watched  by  French  and  Belgian  officials,  but  it 
would  be  quite  another  matter  to  supervise  execution  for 
the  whole  of  Germany.  The  German  Government  might 
be  induced  to  make  promises  so  as  to  free  the  Ruhr,  but, 
failing  satisfactory  guarantees — and  it  is  tangible  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  French  want — there  would  be  no  certainty 
that  these  promises  would  be  kept. 

The  scheme  thus  briefly  outlined  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  a  general  settlement,  and  therefore  of  peace.  The 
question  is  whether  Germany  desires  peace  on  these  lines, 
whether  the  forces  now  at  work  in  that  country  are  aiming 
at  a  settlement  on  lines  other  than  peaceful.  Here  I  come 
to  the  disturbing  spirit  now  manifesting  itself  in  Germany, 
a  spirit  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  evidence  almost 
every  week.  Pacifically  minded  people  may  quite  rightly 
deplore  the  sounding  of  alarmist  notes  without  justifica¬ 
tion.  But  recent  events,  and  the  talk  of  Germans  in 
occupied  and  unoccupied  territory,  show  conclusively 
that  a  war  spirit  is  abroad.  There  are  people  who  argue 
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that  this  war  spirit,  this  longing  for  revenge,  has  existed 
since  the  signing  of  peace,  and  that  it  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  incidents  which  have 
marked  this  enterprise.  Other  causes  have  served  to 
encourage  it.  One  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  rentenmark  and  the  surprising  fall  of  the  franc. 
By  inventing  the  rentenmark  Germany  did  a  very  clever 
thing.  She  had  always  been  urged,  and  even  supplicated, 
to  stabilise  her  money.  Stabilisation  was  necessary  in  a 
country  where  millions  of  marks  were  no  longer  taken 
into  account,  and  where  only  milliards  and  billions  were 
counted.  It  is  a  very  small  thing  that  can  be  obtained  for 
less  than  a  billion  marks  in  Germany  to-day. 

Germany  has  stabilised  her  money  with  a  vengeance. 
She  has  made  a  billion  paper  marks  equivalent  to  a  gold 
mark,  and  a  gold  mark  is  the  equivalent  of  a  rentenmark. 
The  rentenmark  was  supposed  to  have  the  backing  of  the 
private  property  in  Germany.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
case  of  mortgage.  But  there  are  bankers  in  Cologne  who 
will-  tell  you  that  the  gold  or  rentenmark  does  not  really 
exist,  since  the  owners  of  property  have  not  been  notified 
of  the  mortgages  supposed  to  have  been  effected.  Yet, 
with  nothing  tangible  behind  it,  the  value  of  the  gold  mark 
has  been  fixed  on  a  dollar  basis.  Germany  lost  the  war 
militarily,  but  she  has  not  been  beaten  from  the  point  of 
view  of  finance.  She  has  had  the  courage  to  base  her 
money  on  that  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  America, 
from  which  England  and  France  borrowed  money  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  smash  her  military  might.  And  now 
England,  and  to  a  greater  extent  France,  find  that  the 
value  of  their  money  has  depreciated  in  relation  to  the 
gold  mark. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  pound  was  worth  only  seventeen 
shillings  and  sixpence  in  Germany.  British  soldiers  in 
Cologne  were  asking  if  the  Allies  had  won  the  war,  for 
they  were  only  getting  the  value  of  ninepence  halfpenny 
for  every  shilling  they  spent.  The  wives  of  British  officers 
who  complained  of  the  high  prices  of  things  in  the  shops 
—all  prices  are  based  on  the  gold  mark — were  calmly  told 
that  their  money  had  depreciated.  The  franc  is  in  a  much 
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worse  plight.  A  gold  mark  is  worth  five  francs.  The 
Germans  are  “  putting  it  over  ”  the  franc,  as  the  Army  of 
Occupation  knows  to  its  cost.  French  officers  are  no  longer 
able  to  pay  for  meals  in  German  restaurants.  In  certain 
establishments  in  Diisseldorf,  before  the  gold  mark  made 
its  appearance,  you  could  find  scores  of  officers  every  day. 
Now  there  is  rarely  one  to  be  seen.  The  officers  take  their 
meals,  paid  for  in  francs,  at  their  fofotes  or  messes,  which 
have  had  to  be  increased. 

The  rentenmark  has  given  the  Germans  a  courage  which 
they  have  not  had  since  peace  was  signed.  They  are 
exchanging  their  billions  of  worthless  paper  marks  for 
foreign  currencies,  for  which  there  is  a  perpetual  hunt. 
In  some  towns  in  occupied  territory  there  is  the  spectacle 
of  touts  waylaying  foreigners  in  front  of  banking  estab¬ 
lishments  and  asking  if  they  have  dollars  to  sell.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  many  Germans  are  enriching  themselves 
by  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies.  Men  who  were  poor 
six  months  ago  now  possess  motor  cars.  It  is  reported 
that  in  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  two  hundred  French  cars  of  a  popular 
make  have  been  sold  in  two  months. 

But  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold.  There  are  evidences 
of  revived  courage  and  returning  prosperity  in  Germany, 
The  old  arrogance  is  gradually  manifesting  itself.  A 
confident  feeling  is  abroad.  But  these  symptoms  are  not 
apparent  among  two  classes  of  the  community — those  who 
had  retired  on  small  competencies  before  the  war  and 
those  who  toil.  In  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with  the 
mark  the  German  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  impose 
hardships  on  those  people  who  had  saved  enough  money  to 
guarantee,  as  they  thought,  their  declining  years.  Many 
of  these  former  rentiers  have  either  returned  to  work  or 
are  dragging  out  their  lives  in  poverty.  The  working- 
class  are  working  longer  hours  and  earning  less  wages. 
In  occupied  territory  it  is  the  workers  who  are  paying  for 
the  policy  of  passive  resistance,  who  are  bearing  a  large 
share  of  the  reparations  burden.  At  Essen  I  found  that 
skilled  workmen  were  earning  four  and  a  half  gold  marks 
a  day,  or  roughly  twenty-seven  shillings  a  week.  The 
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metal-workers  have  lost  the  eight  hours  day.  They 
struggled  for  weeks  against  the  ten  hours  day  imposed 
upon  them,  but  they  had  to  accept  the  employers’ 
conditions  or  starve. 

It  is  not  the  working-classes  who  are  indulging  in  war 
talk.  It  is  the  members  of  the  secret  organisations  which 
exist  everywhere,  even  in  occupied  territory.  These 
organisations  are  undoubtedly  under  Nationalist  control. 
Nationalist  activity  has,  in  fact,  increased  since  the 
Separatists,  for  the  most  part  a  nondescript  crowd  led  by 
men  of  no  standing  or  substance,  showed  themselves. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  Nationalists  are  not  a  large 
body,  and  cannot  become  really  dangerous,  have  a  false 
notion  of  the  real  situation  in  Germany.  The  tragic  in¬ 
cident  at  Pirmasens,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  is  an 
unpleasant  example  not  only  of  their  strength  but  of  their 
perfect  organisation.  That  affair  was  hailed  as  a  great 
Nationalist  victory,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  unspeak¬ 
able  atrocities  were  complimented  by  their  chiefs  on  having 
executed  the  first  great  act  of  Nationalist  firmness  since 
the  war,  thus  showing  an  example  for  all  Germans  to 
follow. 

Germans  in  the  mass  have  never  concealed  the  spirit  of 
revenge  that  is  in  their  hearts.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Nationalist  organisations  to  foster  this  spirit,  and  now  and 
again  German  generals  let  fall  words  the  real  significance 
of  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Banished  sclmfos,  or  Green 
Police,  whom  the  French  and  Belgians  turned  out  of 
occupied  territory,  are  returning  there  and  talking  war, 
assuring  the  people  that  Germany  possesses  all  that  is 
necessary  for  another  conflict.  While  discounting  this 
braggadocia,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Germans  are  engaged 
in  making  munitions  ?  Each  of  the  Allied  Governments 
has  no  doubt  received  information  on  this  point.  For  the 
last  twelve  months  Germany  has  been  free  from  control. 
She  flouted  the  Mission  for  the  Control  of  Disarmament 
just  as  she  has  flouted  every  other  body  set  up  by  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  Mission  still  exists,  but  it  is  powerless  to 
act,  though  decisions  have  been  taken  for  restoring  its 
authority.  Germany  had  to  be  disarmed.  Had  she  to  be 
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kept  disarmed?  Decidedly  not,  from  her  point  of  view. 
And  thus  it  is  that  she  is  making  munitions  presumably  not 
for  the  Reichwehr  alone. 

There  are  Germans  who  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
fewer  pacifists  in  Germany  now  than  before  the  war. 
They  say  that  w’ar  is  bound  to  come,  that  it  is  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  reparations  problem.  It  is  bound 
to  come  in  any  case,  they  add,  for  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  defeated  nation  should  wait  patiently  for  the  day  of 
revenge,  and  they  say  it  will  come  all  the  sooner  by  reason 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  events  that  have 
followed  it. 

France  is  not  unmindful  that  it  is  a  spirit  of  war  rather 
than  a  spirit  of  peace  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  Germany 
to-day.  Her  fears  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  has  a  surer  knowledge  of  the  German 
mentality  than  any  other  Allied  Power.  And  the  view  of 
thinking  Frenchmen  is  that  if  Germany  is  allowed  to  build 
up  armaments  unhindered  she  may  ultimately  decide  that 
a  policy  of  war  is  preferable  to  a  policy  of  peace.  A  peace 
policy  would  mean  the  payment  of  reparations,  which  these 
Frenchmen  believe  will  never  be  obtained  from  Germany 
without  the  application  of  measures  of  constraint. 

The  question,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  this :  Does 
Germany  want  peace  and  a  settlement  which  shall  enable 
her  to  fulfil  her  obligations,  or  does  she  think  of  war  in 
the  hope  that  she  may  emerge  victoriously  from  it  and  so 
wipe  out  all  scores  against  her?  It  cannot  any  longer  be 
claimed  that  she  is  a  suppliant  for  Allied  consideration. 
Profiting  from  their  divisions  in  the  past,  and  conscious  of 
her  strength,  of  her  extraordinary  power  of  organisation 
which  the  war  has  in  no  wise  affected,  but  has,  on  the 
contrary,  improved,  she  is  plucking  up  courage  and  putting 
forward  pretensions  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
before  divergences  among  the  Allied  nations  showed 
themselves. 

Germany  is  bent  on  winning  the  peace.  She  cannot 
complain  of  want  of  success  in  this  direction.  Read  the 
Peace  Treaty  again  and  observe  how  boldly  she  is 
evading  the  execution  of  its  principal  clauses.  It  will 
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depend  on  the  future  relations  of  England  and  France 
whether  she  will  succeed  in  making  it  a  dead  letter.  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  is  seeking  an  understanding  with 
France,  and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  his  efforts  have 
been  made  with  a  tact  which  created  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  in  that  country.  A  Socialist  and  an  idealist  whose 
political  and  economic  gospel  cannot  possibly  respond  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  he 
has  nevertheless  proved  by  his  letters  to  M.  Poincare 
that  he  has  a  better  comprehension  of  French  psychology 
than  his  predecessor  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The  French 
nation  was  deeply  touched,  and  once  more  hopes  are 
being  formed  for  the  re-establishment  of  real  co-operation 
between  England  and  France. 

So  far  so  good.  Neither  Conservatives  nor  Liberals 
who  have  the  peace  and  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe 
at  heart  will  grudge  Mr.  MacDonald  any  success  he  may 
achieve  in  his  negotiations  with  France.  After  all,  they 
had  their  chances,  and  they  failed  to  win  through  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  Frenchmen,  they  pursued  a  policy  of 
purely  material  interest  without  taking  sufficient  heed  of 
moral  considerations.  It  is  as  well  to  indicate  the  French 
mind  on  this  point.  Frenchmen  think  that  in  our  anxiety 
to  be  lenient  towards  Germany  we  were  forgetting  the 
justice  due  to  France.  This,  they  say,  is  a  policy  which 
would  not  have  been  pursued  if  we,  like  France,  had  had 
the  criminal  devastations  of  the  German  armies  to  make 
good. 

As  remedies  for  the  ills  of  Europe,  as  safeguards  of  its 
future  peace,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  laid  down  two 
desiderata — disarmament  and  the  intervention  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  As  regards  disarmament,  he  has  made 
a  start  at  home  by  reducing  naval  and  army  expenditure. 
And,  of  course,  he  would  like  other  countries,  notably 
France,  to  follow  England’s  example.  France’s  expendi¬ 
ture  on  armaments  is  less  than  ours,  and  she  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  reduce  it  if  she  had  assurances  as 
to  her  future  security.  There’s  the  rub.  But  while  the 
question  of  her  safety  remains  unsettled,  while  the  war¬ 
like  spirit  is  manifesting  itself  in  Germany,  a  reduction  of 
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her  army  is  out  of  the  question.  In  their  criticism  of 
France,  who  is  reproached  for  fulfilling  the  duty  that 
every  nation  owes  to  itself — to  see  to  its  defence — pacifists 
ignore  one  essential  fact :  F ranee,  having  suffered  two 
aggressions,  desires  to  avoid  a  third.  She  is  forewarned 
by  her  situation  as  Germany’s  nearest  neighbour;  she  is 
taking  no  chances,  and  she  would  be  foolish  if  she  ran 
risks,  especially  as  she  has  no  guarantee  against  attack  by 
Germany,  no  sure  guarantee  that  if  attacked  her  Allies 
in  the  last  war  would  go  to  her  assistance. 

It  is  to  Germany  rather  than  to  France  that  the  pacifists 
must  make  appeal.  France  is  armed,  but  no  one  can  say 
that  she  wants  war.  She  is  armed  because  she  desires  to 
keep  the  peace.  Can  the  same  thing  be  Said  of  Germany? 
If  she  is  making  munitions,  if  she  is  increasing  the  number 
of  trained  men  by  surreptitious  methods,  if  she  is  en¬ 
couraging  the  formation  of  groups  of  students  who  obey 
military  discipline,  if  she  is  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  secret  organisations  such  as  the  Oberland  and 
the  Treuhand,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  foster  the 
Nationalist  and  therefore  the  military  spirit,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  she  is  bent  on  keeping  the  peace;  it  is  because  she 
hopes  one  day  to  gratify  her  thirst  for  revenge. 

If  Germany  wanted  to  allay  French  anxiety  and 
suspicions  and  give  the  world  proof  of  her  pacific  inten¬ 
tions  she  would  not  be  so  strongly  opposed  to  proposals, 
one  of  which  at  least  has  a  British  backing,  for  the  neutral¬ 
isation  of  the  Rhineland.  Conceivably  a  gesture  in  this 
sense  would  put  an  end  to  Separatism.  It  might  do  more 
than  that ;  it  might  solve  the  problem  of  the  duration  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  clear  now  that,  as  far  as 
F ranee  is  concerned,  this  occupation  will  not  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  fifteen  years  unless,  as  many  Germans  hope, 
another  war  brings  it  to  an  end. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  disarmament  idea  will  never 
make  any  headway  in  Europe  as  long  as  Germany  chooses 
to  remain  a  fraudulent  debtor  and  harbours  thoughts  of 
revenge  for  her  military  defeat.  The  first  essential  of 
peace,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
reparations  problem.  The  question  is  whether  Germany 
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wants  peace,  whether  she  will  accept  any  solution  which 
means  that  she  has  to  pay  in  full.  On  this  matter  she  can 
only  be  judged  by  her  past,  and  the  lesson  of  her  past 
is  that  she  has  not  the  will  to  pay.  If  she  is  making  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  now  it  is  only  through  sheer  force  exercised 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  Would  she  change  her 
ways  if  our  Labour- Socialist  Government  got  her  into  the 
League  of  Nations  to-morrow?  Would  she  renounce  the 
idea  of  revenge  and,  like  the  other  nations,  strive  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace?  Who  can  say?  But  this  much 
can  be  said :  To  admit  Germany  into  the  League  of 
Nations  before  she  has  made  amends,  or  given  satisfactory 
guarantees  that  she  will  make  them,  would  mean  premature 
rehabilitation  and  pardon. 


GERMANY’S  ECONOMICAL  RECOVERY: 
A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN 

By  Robert  Crozier  Long 


Berlin,  March  8th. 

Within  at  most  a  few  weeks  of  the  publication  of  this 
Letter  the  German  Republic’s  first  Reichstag  will  be  on 
trial  before  the  electorate.  Judging  by  the  state  elections 
in  Thuringia,  Liibeck,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  result  will 
be  a  severe  Socialist  defeat,  the  gainers  being  the  extreme 
Right,  that  is  the  German  Nationals  and  the  German 
Populists ;  and  the  extreme  Left,  that  is  the  Communists. 
The  immediate  issue  for  electors  will  be  between  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  as  it  failed  during  five  years  up  to 
November,  1923,  and  the  non-Parliamentary  (though 
strictly  constitutional)  Government  which  in  the  four 
months  November,  1923,  to  February,  1924,  worked  with 
such  brilliant  success.  The  present  Chancellor,  Dr.  Marx, 
and  with  him  his  predecessor  and  now  colleague.  Dr. 
Stresemann,  can  claim  to  have  done  by  non-Parliamentary 
means  everything  in  which  Parliamentarism  failed  lament¬ 
ably.  They  have  created  a  new  stable  currency  and 
stabilised  the  old  currency ;  they  have  restored  equilibrium 
to  the  finances,  a  task  which  five  months  ago  seemed  to 
be  beyond  the  wits  of  man ;  they  have  brought  back  con¬ 
fidence  to  industry  and  trade ;  they  have  solved  the  thorny 
problem  of  the  restoration  or  non-restoration  of  depre¬ 
ciated  public  and  private  debts;  and  finally,  by  mere 
prestige,  they  have  checked  the  Separatist  movements  of 
Bavaria  and  some  other  states.  All  these  achievements 
may  be  considered  definitive.  Other  achievements,  which 
have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test  but  which  promise  well, 
are  the  de-bureaucratisation  of  the  State  undertakings  and 
the  liberation  of  business  from  semi-Socialistic  fetters 
imposed  for  military  reasons  during  the  war  and  later 
retained  for  party  political  reasons.  Finally,  by  these 
successful  measures  and  not  by  any  special  initiative  they 
have  revived  confidence  abroad;  so  much  so  that  after 
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other  missions  and  commissions  failed  signally,  the  Dawes 
Committee  promises  real  achievements;  this  because  the 
Committee  first  found  in  Germany  itself  creative  activity 
instead  of  destruction,  and  hope  instead  of  despair. 

The  whole  recuperative  movement  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  secession  in  early  November  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  from  the  Stresemann  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet’s 
later  successes  were  a  defeat  for  Socialism,  because 
Socialism  in  the  public  mind  was  associated  with  the  earlier 
failures.  “Whether  in  or  out  of  office” — to  quote  Lord 
Balfour — Socialism  ruled  Germany.  The  one  undoubtedly 
beneficial  act  of  Socialism  in  all  five  years  was  its  support 
of  the  first  Empowering  Law,  the  instrument  which  made 
reform  at  last  possible ;  but  in  the  constructive  work  done 
under  that  law  the  Socialists  took  no  part.  The  reforms 
under  the  law  were  put  through  at  headlong  pace.  In  a 
fortnight,  which  was  the  duration  of  the  first  (Stresemann) 
Empowering  Law,  thirty  reforming  decrees  were  issued: 
under  the  second  (Marx)  Empowering  Law  appeared  no 
less  than  seventy  decrees.  Some  of  these  measures  were 
not  unassailable.  Of  the  minor  measures  some  probably 
did  more  harm  than  good ;  others,  if  they  did  no  harm,  at 
least  did  no  good.  But  of  the  whole  complex  of  financial, 
economic,  and  social  enactments  one  may  say  :  if  you  seek 
a  judgment  on  them  look  around.  Germany  has  changed 
beyond  recognition  for  the  better.  A  black  spot  is  the 
industrial  stagnation  with  accompanying  unemployment. 
But  this  stagnation  is  no  result  of  the  Dictatorship  reforms. 
Trade  began  to  get  less  active  and  unemployment  to 
increase  in  October,  1922;  it  got  worse  at  catastrophic 
speed  between  July  and  October,  1923;  and  it  began  to 
get  better  slowly  but  unmistakably  immediately  after  the 
Stresemann-Marx  currency  reform;  and  is  at  present 
getting  better  more  rapidly  than  it  is  in  England.  Even 
now  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  that  Germany  has  definitively 
entered  upon  a  stage  of  stability  and  prosperity.  It  is 
unsafe  because  the  political  future  cannot  be  forecast. 
But  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  if  no  unfavourable  new 
factor,  such  as  a  quarrel  with  France,  ensues  prosperity 
will  see  no  new  serious  setback. 
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The  economic  reforms  of  the  past  four  months  are 
so  numerous  that  they  can  be  summarised  only  briefly. 
All  of  them  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
main  reform,  the  currency  stabilisation,  and  that  in  turn 
is  connected  directly  with  the  first  reform  of  all,  the 
putting  of  taxation  upon  a  gold  mark  basis,  as  decreed  by 
Dr.  Stresemann  under  the  emergency  Article  48  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  from 
here  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  that  the  fearful  con¬ 
dition  of  German  Federal  finance  was  not  due  to  any 
difficulty  in  squeezing  out  of  the  nation  the  necessary 
resources  for  purposes  of  government,  but  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  headlong  currency  depreciation,  the  tax  yield 
was  worth  practically  nothing  by  the  time  it  was  got  in. 
The  financing  of  Germany  is — if  the  incalculable  Repara¬ 
tions  factor  is  ignored — a  very  simple  thing.  This,  though 
long  suspected,  is  proved  finally  by  the  Gold  Budget  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Finance  Ministry  for  the  Dawes  Committee. 
Whereas  in  1924-25  England  has  to  raise  £785,000,000 
for  administration,  defence,  and  service  of  debt,  Germany 
has,  omitting  Reparations  proper,  to  raise  only  about 
£285,6oo,ocx),  and,  omitting  all  liabilities  under  the  Peace 
Treaty,  to  raise  only  £253,600,000.  The  gold  mark 
Budget  here  given  (in  millions  of  gold  marks)  is  not  the 
actual  Budget  for  1924-25,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  but  a  schematic  Budget  showing  normal  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  next  few  years  : — 

General  Administration  Budget. 


A.- 

—Ordinary. 

Direct  taxes  . 

4,004 

Service  of  debt . 

>56 

Customs  and  Excise  ... 

1,060 

War  pensions  ... 

810 

Administration  receipts 

60 

Army  and  Navy 

45« 

Police  . 

208 

Economic  and  cultural 

aims  . 

28 

Unemployment  support. 

500 

Other  social  purposes  ... 

360 

Ministry  of  Finances  ... 

380 

General  administration  . 

250 

Subsidies  to  States  and 

Municipalities 

1,800 

5.124 

4.942 
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B. — Extraordinary. 

Profits  from  Mint  ...  90  War  damage,  etc.  ...  6 

Other  receipts .  4”  Public  buildings  ...  44 

Liquidation  of  war  ex¬ 
penditure  .  20 

Liquidation  of  Ruhr  ex¬ 
penditure  .  60 

130  130 

The  above  General  Administration  Budget  contains  no 
Peace  Treaty  liabilities.  The  second  Budget  “for  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Peace  Treaty”  shows  expenditure  of 
640,000,000  gold  marks,  of  which  360,000,000  gold  marks 
are  for  maintenance  of  the  occupying  army,  against  which 
there  is  no  revenue.  In  this  Budget  no  Reparations 
deliveries,  whether  cash  or  kind,  are  included.  The  con¬ 
trast  with  England  is  very  remarkable.  Omitting  all 
Peace  Treaty  liabilities,  Germany  has  to  raise  £4  5s.  per 
capita,  whereas  England  has  to  raise  about  £18.  Yet 
though  Germany  in  1920-23  had  continuously  booming 
industry  and  practically  no  unemployment,  she  failed  to 
raise  this  very  small  per  capita  levy.  The  contrast  to-day 
is  marked.  Whereas  in  the  worst  term  of  October, 
immediately  before  the  Rentenmark  reform,  only  the 
i-i, 200th  of  expenditure  was  covered  out  of  taxation,  the 
month  of  January,  1924,  showed  in  one  term  an  actual  and 
very  considerable  surplus  of  revenue,  and  the  whole  month 
showed  the  insignificant  deficit  of  under  £500,000.  Yet 
taxation  in  general  had  remained  unchanged.  The 
amazing  recovery  was  due  to  the  currency  stabilisation, 
'  by  which  alone  the  Government  could  be  secured  against 
loss  of  purchasing  power  of  taxes  between  date  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  date  of  collection.  Owing  to  this  stabilisation  it 
was  never  necessary  to  apply  Stresemann’s  decree  com¬ 
pelling  taxpayers  to  compensate  the  Government  for  falls 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which  their  taxes  were 
assessed.  The  belatedly  stabilised  paper  mark  proved 
i  quite  as  good  as  the  always  stable  Rentenmark,  with 
j  the  difference,  of  course,  that  the  former  is  stabilised  at 
one-billionth  of  the  value  of  the  latter. 
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Rentenmark.  Since  then  the  ten-day  deficits  have  been, 
in  their  gold  mark  equivalents  : — 

21-30  Nov . 243.599.500 

I-IO  Dec . 147,076,300 

11-20  „  122,751,900 

21-31  ,,  . '•  64,930,000 

I-IO  Jan .  36,004,000  (surplus) 

11-20  ,,  19,150,600 

21-31  ..  10,334,100 

In  January  tax  receipts  rose  to  503,463,908  g.m.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  604,000,000,000  g.m.  a  year,  or  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  5,254,000,000  g.m.  estimated  as  normal 
annual  revenue  in  the  typical  Budget  above  summarised. 
Compared  with  what  England  raises  the  total  is  a  trifle; 
compared  with  what  was  raised  last  autumn  it  is  a  miracle. 
And  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
industrial  and  unemployment  crisis  in  modern  German 
history. 

The  obliteration  of  the  national  debt  was  the  next 
achievement  of  Dr.  Marx.  In  the  above  typical  Budget 
only  156,000,000  g.m.  a  year  is  allowed  for  service  of 
debt.  With  exception  of  about  ;^5o,ooo,ooo  raised  in  1923 
and  1924  there  is  now  no  funded  debt — what  has  become 
of  the  pre-war  and  war  funded  debt  will  later  be  shown; 
and  with  exception  of  a  sum  very  little  greater  there  is  now 
no  floating  debt.  The  extinction  of  the  old  floating  debt 
was  one  of  the  aims  borne  in  mind  in  founding  the  Renten- 
bank.  In  mid-November  the  floating  debt  reached  its 
highest  point,  a  sum  of  189  trillion  paper  marks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rentenbank  law,  the  Government,  in  order  to 
redeem  this  debt,  could  borrow  from  the  Rentenbank  not 
more  than  300,000,000  Rentenmarks  (equal  to  gold 
marks).  The  chief  reformer.  Dr.  Schacht,  now  President 
of  the  Reichsbank,  by  stabilising  the  paper  mark  at  the  low 
level  of  one  to  one  billion,  was  able  to  pay  off  the  floating 
debt  with  a  mere  200,000,000  Rentenmarks,  or  about 
£10,000,000  gold.  Germany  has  now  begun  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  new  debt.  Although  Reparations  proper  are  not 
being  paid,  the  other  Peace  Treaty  liabilities  must  be  met; 
and,  further,  the  favourable  gold  mark  Budget  above  sum- 
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marised  was  compiled  on  the  assumption  that  the  internal 
Customs  frontier  established  by  the  French  will  be 
abolished  and  that  German  taxation-sovereignty  will  be 
restored  throughout  occupied  territory.  Neither  has  yet 
been  done ;  and  even  if  a  complete  Reparations  moratorium 
is  granted  moderate  deficits  in  the  near  future  are  inevit¬ 
able.  The  present  position  (January  31st)  as  regards  debt 
is  as  follows.  The  whole  debt  amounts  to  the  insignificant 
sum  of  about  £113,000,000  gold  : — 

Gold  Marks. 

I.  Paper  Mark  Debts  : 

A.  Funded  .  — 

B.  Floating  .  .  1,0^0,000 


II.  Stable-value  Currency  Debts  : 

A.  Funded : 

Dollar  Treasury  Bills  . 

Dollar  Gold  Loan  . 

B.  Floating  : 

Non-interest-bearing  Debt  to  Renten- 

bank  . 

Interest-bearing  ditto  . 

Rentenbank  Treasury  Bills  . 


1 ,040,000 


500,000,000 

500,000,000 


200,000,000 

900,000,000 

‘59.45o.f’<» 

2,260,490,000 


The  above  interest-bearing  debt  of  900,000,000  marks 
was  incurred  for  balancing  the  Budget  in  the  weeks 
immediately  after  the  Rentenmark  reform.  When  the 
900,000,000  marks  were  exhausted,  deficits  still  remained, 
and  the  Government,  not  being  allowed  to  borrow  more 
money  from  the  Rentenbank,  sold  Rentenmark  Treasur)’ 
bills  to  the  above  total  of  159,490,000  marks  to  the  public, 
an  operation  which,  of  course,  involved  no  inflation.  iThe 
Government  is  still  raising  small  sums  in  this  way,  and  also 
by  sale  of  gold  funded  loan,  so  that  national  indebted¬ 
ness  is  again  increasing.  The  disappearance  of  the  old 
funded  debt,  that  is,  the  pre-war  and  war  debts,  was  part 
of  the  general  regulation  of  public  and  private  debts  in 
the  third  taxation  decree  of  February  14th  last.  This 
decree  was  issued  under  the  Empowering  Law.  Before  it 
the  present  and  future  status  of  debts,  public  and  private, 
was  entirely  in  doubt.  The  Republic,  states,  and  muni¬ 
cipalities,  and  (as  mortgagors  and  bond-issuers)  private 
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individuals  and  corporations  owed  vast  sums  contracted 
partly  in  marks  of  full  gold  value  before  the  war,  partly  in 
paper  marks  of  enormously  varying  gold  value,  according 
to  date.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1923,  official  policy 
on  this  important  question  was  unambiguous.  Neither 
public  nor  private  debts  were  to  be  restored  to  even  the 
smallest  fraction  of  their  original  gold  value;  they  were 
to  be  redeemed,  if  at  all,  in  paper  marks,  and  therefore 
(unless  they  were  of  recent  contraction)  they  would  be  for 
all  practical  purposes  repudiated.  In  this  policy  there  was 
a  certain  process  of  reasoning.  Nobody  had  any  notion 
of  restoring  Federal  or  State  debts,  and,  of  course,  argued 
the  Government,  creditors  of  private  debtors  could  not 
expect  better  treatment  than  creditors  of  the  State.  This 
meant  that  a  mortgagee  or  bondholder  who  lent  money 
before  1914  could  claim  only  the  one-billionth  part  of  his 
money.  A  main  reason  for  this  policy  was  fiscal.  As 
mortgagors  and  bond-debtors  would  gain  enormously  from 
the  expropriation  of  their  creditors  they  would  be  fit 
objects  for  special  taxation.  How  profitable  this  taxation 
process  might  be  is  shown  by  the  case  of  city  houses. 
Before  the  war  practically  all  German  city  flat-houses  were 
mortgaged  to  three-fifths  of  their  value. 

This  official  plan  failed.  It  was  killed  by  popular 
agitation  based  on  a  judicial  decision.  The  Leipzig 
Supreme  Court,  on  November  22nd,  ruled  that  a  mort¬ 
gagee  could  refuse  to  accept  repayment  in  paper  marks. 
He  could  claim,  if  not  the  full  gold  value  of  his  loan,  at 
least  a  sum  representing  a  reasonable  compromise.  As 
the  Government’s  plan  was  not  merely  not  to  compel 
restoration  of  secured  debts,  but  actually  to  forbid  it  even 
where  the  debtor  was  willing,  this  decision  made  a  great 
stir.  Bavaria,  in  particular,  objected  to  the  official  plan. 
A  compromise  was  the  result.  Naturally  it  was  impossible 
to  restore  debts  to  their  original  gold  value;  that  would 
have  summarily  ruined  hundreds  of  thousands  of  debtors 
who  during  ten  years  had  gradually  adjusted  their 
economic  conditions  to  a  de  facto  condition  of  debtless- 
ness.  They  had  been  paying  only  paper  mark  interest, 
which  of  late  was  not  worth  collecting.  The  third  taxation 
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decree  draft  enacted  that  bond  and  mortgage  debts 
might  be  restored  to  not  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  their 
original  value.  Later,  after  a  controversy  with  the  Reich¬ 
stag’s  Advisory  Commission  of  Fifteen,  the  proportion 
was  raised  to  15  per  cent.  If  the  debt  was  contracted 
before  1919,  its  “original  value”  was  assumed  to  be  its 
nominal  mark  value,  so  that  a  lender  of  100,000  marks 
(already  somewhat  depreciated)  in  late  1918  will  get  back 
15,000  gold  marks.  If  contracted  later,  the  original  gold 
value  is  assumed  to  be  the  value  at  exchange  of  the  day 
of  contraction;  which  means  that  100,000  marks  borrowed 
in  mid-1922,  when  the  mark  was  depreciated  to  i-iooth, 
count  as  originally  worth  1,000  gold  marks,  of  which  the 
lender  gets  back  150  marks.  The  repayment  of  the  so 
reduced  capital  debt  cannot  be  claimed  before  1932,  and 
in  the  intervening  years  only  part  of  the  original  interest 
is  payable,  and  in  1924  no  interest  at  all. 

This  solution  of  the  private-debt  Aufweriung  problem, 
as  it  is  called,  necessarily  reacted  on  the  question  of  public 
debts.  If,  as  originally  argued,  private  secured  debts 
must  be  wholly  repudiated  because  public  debts  were  to  be 
wholly  repudiated,  logically  the  partial  restoration  of 
private  debts  involved  a  partial  restoration  of  public 
debts.  This,  as  every  German  knows,  is  impossible;  at 
best  the  Republic,  states,  and  municipalities  will  balance 
their  Budgets  with  difficulty,  even  without  providing  for 
interest  on  debts.  But  as,  after  the  compromise  in  regard 
to  private  debts,  formal  repudiation  of  public  debts  would 
have  seemed  unreasonable,  the  third  taxation  decree 
declared  that  no  interest  should  be  paid  on  public  debts 
and  no  amortisation  carried  out  until  after  Reparations 
are  fully  paid.  This  was,  of  course,  the  Greek  Kalends, 
and  it  was  so  meant.  There  are,  however,  two  alleviations. 
Firstly,  public  bodies  are  forbidden,  pending  the  Greek 
Kalends  settlement,  to  pay  back  their  debts  in  paper 
marks;  secondly,  a  special  law  is  foreshadowed  for 
municipal  debts,  on  the  ground  that  the  municipalities 
usually  still  possess  and  can  make  profits  out  of  the 
various  establishments — gas,  electricity,  and  so  on — into 
which  the  money  borrowed  on  security  of  bonds  was  put. 
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The  Federal  and  State  funded  loans  must,  however,  be 
considered  as  in  reality  repudiated,  because  even  if 
Reparations  are  some  day  fully  paid,  loan  stock  will  have 
changed  hands  so  often  that  restoration  would  only  in  rare 
cases  benefit  the  original  lender,  and  in  many  cases  would 
benefit  speculators  who  bought  the  bonds  for  practically 
nothing.  To-day  £5  nominal  of  various  state  and  muni¬ 
cipal  loans  changes  hands  for  less  than  the  price  of  a 
Berlin  tram  ticket. 

The  third  decree’s  regulation  of  debts  will  have 
important  results  for  private  industry  as  well  as  for  public 
finance.  The  Government  has  shrunk  from  taxing  away 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  profits  made  by  debtors  out 
of  the  obliteration  of  85  per  cent,  of  their  original  debts. 
Industrial  and  commercial  companies  will  pay  a  tax  of 
only  2  per  cent,  on  the  difference  between  the  original 
bonded  debt  and  the  debt  as  reduced  by  15  per  cent.,  will 
pay,  that  is,  about  2.35  per  cent,  of  the  original  bond  issue. 
The  actual  capital  conditions  of  German  share  companies 
(omitting  the  less  important  limited  liability  companies)  in 


1913  was ; — 

Gold  Marks.  Per  cent. 

Share  capital  .  19,954,000,000  739 

Bonded  debts  .  3,87i,ooo,o<xj  17-9 

Mortgage  debts  ...  ...  ...  1,766,000,000  8-2 


Industrial  mortgage  and  bond  debts  together  totalled 
5,637,000,000  gold  marks.  Of  this  all  but  959,000,000  gold 
marks,  or  15  per  cent,  plus  the  2  per  cent,  tax,  is  wiped 
out.  This  sum,  of  course,  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
alleviation,  because  in  addition  to  the  omitted  limited 
liability  companies  were  debtor  industrial  firms,  other 
debtor  proprietors,  and  finally  mortgagors  of  land,  who 
are  disburdened  in  the  same  way.  The  influence  of  the 
decree  in  lowering  Germany’s  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  cost  will  be  very  great.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
gain  will  be  outweighed  by  the  restoration  of  pre-war  rents, 
which  is  also  enacted  by  the  third  taxation  decree.  For 
the  present  extremely  low  cost  of  living  (the  index  number, 
on  basis  of  100  in  1914,  is  only  106)  the  legally  restricted 
rents  are  mainly  responsible.  By  the  Rents  Law  of  July, 
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1922,  the  landlord’s  rent  interest  was  entirely  expro¬ 
priated  ;  the  landlord,  that  is,  got  his  pre-war  nett  rent  in 
paper  marks.  This  means  that  the  whole  of  the  landlords’ 
profits  from  rent  in  all  Germany  at  present  totals  (the 
pre-war  gross  rents  being  5,500,000,000  gold  marks,  and 
the  landlords’  average  profit  20  per  cent.)  the  i-4oth  part 
of  I  gold  pfennig.  The  decree  enacts  that  pre-war  gross 
rents  shall  be  gradually  restored.  But  as  all  but  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  city  house  mortgage  debt  is  wiped  out,  the 
increase  over  the  pre-war  level  which  would  otherwise  take 
place  in  the  landlords’  profits  is  to  be  taken  by  the  states 
in  the  shape  of  a  rents  tax,  of  the  yield  of  which  10  per 
cent,  is  to  go  towards  building  new  houses,  the  remainder 
being  used  for  general  financial  purposes.  This  will  put 
an  end  to  the  system  under  which  a  Berlin  working-class 
family  pays  only  i.io  gold  marks  a  week,  or  i/i  gold, 
for  his  dwelling.  The  increase  in  rents  will  inevitably  be 
added  to  wages.  In  general  a  rise  in  German  wages  is 
inevitable.  On  January  31st  the  real  wage  of  the  average 
skilled  worker  was  only  73.6  per  cent,  of  that  of  1913,  of 
the  unskilled  worker  88  per  cent. 

That  German  living  cost  and  wages  will  gradually 
become  normal  seems  beyond  doubt.  Already,  since  the 
currency  reform,  the  cost  of  living  in  gold  has  risen  at  least 
50  per  cent.  But  if  this  deprives  industry  of  some  of  its 
post-war  advantages,  compensation  will  be  found  in  the 
industrial  liberationist  policy  pursued  by  the  Stresemann- 
Marx  Cabinets.  With  the  liquidation  of  Socialism  is  being 
liquidated  the  last  remnants  of  the  Zwangswirisckaft,  o^ 
put  otherwise,  the  economic  strait-waistcoat  policy. 
“  The  time  is  past,”  said  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Dr. 
Hamm,  to  the  Industrial  and  Trades  Congress  on 
February  13th,  “when  German  business  could  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  police  and  political  instruments.”  The  Cabinet’s 
first  important  measure  was  the  abolition  of  the  eight  hours 
day.  That  the  outcome  of  this  untimely,  if  theoretically 
beneficial,  experiment  was  well  known  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  shown  by  a  report  this  week  stating  that  as  a 
result  of  the  eight-hours  system  147,424  officials  had  to  be 
added  to  the  railways  staff,  and  51,521  officials  to  the  posts 
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staff,  and  that  in  1922  the  extra  cost  to  the  railways  was 
105  billion  marks,  to  the  posts  16  billion  marks.  The 
eight  hours  day  was  no  product  of  legislation.  It  was 
enforced  in  November,  1918,  by  a  revolutionary  decree  of 
the  People’s  Commissaries,  and  was  not  later  sanctioned 
by  the  National  Assembly  or  the  Reichstag.  When  its 
term  expired  on  November  17th,  1923,  Dr.  Stresemann 
simply  neglected  to  renew  it.  More  Herr  Stresemann 
could  not  do,  because  the  Socialists  had  excluded  working 
I  hours  from  the  scope  of  his  Empowering  Law.  The 
second  (Marx)  Empowering  Law  contained  no  such 
qualification,  and  Dr.  Marx  regulated  the  matter  in  a  very 
summary  way.  He  enacted  that  in  all  hygienic  industries 
ten,  not  eight,  hours  is  the  legal  limit,  if  the  administrative 
authorities  proclaim  for  ten  hours  or  if  an  agreement  for 
ten  hours  is  come  to  between  employers  and  employed. 
As  meal  times  and  resting  hours  do  not  count,  this  in  many 
cases  means  twelve  hours  on  duty,  or  the  restoration  of 
the  pre-war  two  shifts  a  day  system.  On  the  whole,  though 
strikes  have  occurred,  the  ten  hours  day  has  been  success¬ 
fully  put  through.  By  another  decree  officials  are  required 
to  work  nine  hours  a  day  instead  of  seven.  In  under¬ 
ground  mining  the  maximum  remains  eight  hours ;  but  here 
also  there  is  a  gain,  because  the  maximum  in  practice 
during  recent  years  has  been  seven,  occasionally  seven  and 
a-half,  hours.  From  the  prolongation  of  mining  hours  an 
increase  is  expected  in  the  Ruhr  coal  output  of  8,ooo,c>(X) 
tons  a  year. 

In  accord  with  Dr.  Hamm’s  programme  other  hampering 
restrictions  on  trade  and  industry  have  been  abolished. 
First  are  the  demobilisation  decrees,  also  survivals  since 
November,  1918,  aggravated  by  a  law  of  1920  compelling 
industrial  concerns  to  continue  work  under  unprofitable 
■  and  uneconomical  conditions.  The  law  of  1920  was  par¬ 
ticularly  injurious,  because  at  times  when  inefficient  mills 
were  consuming  fuel  and  raw  materials  efficient  mills  were 
running  on  short  time  for  lack  of  fuel  and  materials.  The 
Marx  Cabinet  has  also  accelerated  the  liquidation  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Boards,  or  Aussenhandelsstellen,  whose 
activities  were  almost  wholly  injurious.  Originating  in  the 
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war-time  necessity  of  control  over  imports  and  exports,  the 
Boards  were  in  late  1919  increased  in  numbers  and 
strengthened  in  authority,  partly  in  order  to  prevent  the 
“selling  out  of  Germany,”  partly  because  the  then 
dominant  Socialists  had  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  Soviet 
Russia’s  State  foreign  trade  monopoly,  and  hoped  to 
evolve  in  Germany  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  law  of 
1919  enacted  that  for  all  exports  and  imports  licences  could 
be  declared  necessary,  and  that  the  Government  before 
granting  a  licence  could  impose  any  condition  that  seemed 
good  to  it.  This  inevitably  led  to  the  development  of  a 
big,  complicated,  and  costly  organisation.  Nearly  forty 
Boards  existed,  many  with  numerous  sub-divisions,  with 
thousands  of  officials  and  hundreds  of  attached  unofficial 
experts.  In  theory  the  Boards  regulated  in  the  public 
interest ;  in  practice  they  were  dilatory  and  inefficient,  and 
sometimes  corrupt.  In  particular  the  regulation  of  export 
prices  proved  disastrous ;  to  “  prevent  Germany’s  selling 
out,”  licences  to  export  were  granted  only  if  a  minimum 
price  was  charged  to  the  foreigner.  This  minimum  price 
was  fixed  on  basis  of  the  mark  exchange,  but  as  the  mark 
exchange  fluctuated  perhaps  200  or  300  per  cent,  during 
the  procedure,  goods  were  either  sold  so  low  that  Germany 
was  actually  “  sold  out,”  or  so  high  that  foreigners  refused 
to  take  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  system 
that  in  1923,  when  many  of  the  Boards  had  ceased  to  exist 
and  when  their  price-regulating  functions  had  almost 
entirely  lapsed,  Germany  for  the  first  time  attained  a 
practical  balance  of  trade. 

In  accord  with  its  general  trend  towards  economic  indi¬ 
vidualism,  the  Stresemann-Marx  system  opposes  bureau¬ 
cracy.  With  this  aim  both  railways  and  posts  have  been 
divorced  from  the  ordinary  administration;  and  the 
practice — which  Bismarck  jibed  at — of  “entrusting  trans¬ 
port  to  the  management  of  the  typical  Prussian  doctor 
juris  bureaucrat,”  has  come  to  an  end.  Railways  have 
been  transferred  to  the  independent  corporation 
“  Deutsche  Reichsbahn,”  posts  to  a  similar  corporation, 
the  “  Deutsche  Reichspost.”  The  underlying  principle  of 
both  is  independent  finance.  Neither  corporation  will  get 
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any  further  subsidies  to  repair  its  deficits,  if  it  is  unwise 
enough  to  have  deficits  (in  January  the  railways  covered 
their  expenditure),  but  nett  profits,  if  there  are  any,  will 
go  to  the  Republic.  The  “  Deutsche  Reichsbahn  ”  is  “  an 
independent  juristic  person,  operating  and  managing  a 
system  which  remains  the  property  of  the  Republic.”  It 
must  not  alienate  any  part  of  its  property ;  but  if  it  needs 
money  for  improvements  or  extensions  it  can  hypothecate 
any  part  or  all  of  its  property.  It  pays  no  taxes  other  than 
those  paid  by  the  railways  under  the  old  system.  Its 
employees  retain  the  privileges  of  officials ;  but  if  it  desires 
to  attract  experts  from  private  life  it  may  pay  them  salaries 
exceeding  those  in  the  official  schedule.  The  “  Deutsche 
Reichsbahn  ”  starts  in  a  strong  position.  The  30  milliard 
marks  which  the  Federal  Government  took  on  its  shoulders 
as  debt  in  1921,  as  compensation  to  the  states  which  sur¬ 
rendered  their  railroads,  is  now  shrunken  to  precisely  the 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  a  Berlin  tram  journey.  The  rail¬ 
ways,  therefore,  with  a  potential  nett  earning  power  of 
£50,000,000  a  year,  are  debt  free.  Should  prosperity  be 
fully  restored  they  might  easily,  having  no  interest  charges, 
provide  one-third  of  the  annual  Reparations  sum  laid 
down  in  the  May,  1921,  programme.  Meantime  they  have 
ceased  to  burden  the  State  finances,  and  what  that  means 
can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  one  ten-day  term  of 
October  State  undertakings  lost  2,036,704  billion  marks, 
which  was  five  times  as  much  as  the  yield  from  taxes  of 
all  kinds  whatsoever. 

This  settlement  reacts  on  the  prospects  of  continuing 
currency  stability,  and  in  turn  on  currency  stability 
depends  the  continuance  and  full  fruition  of  all  recent 
reforms.  Should  the  Rentenmark  crash,  or  should  the 
paper  mark  again  depreciate,  involving  undoubtedly  also 
a  Rentenmark  failure,  everything  that  has  been  gained 
by  the  reforms  of  the  past  four  months  would  be 
jeopardised.  The  key  of  the  situation  is  the  Rentenmark. 
As  long  as  this  new  currency  holds  its  full  nominal  gold 
value,  sufficient  confidence  will  be  maintained  abroad  to 
prevent  any  new  intentional  bearing  of  the  paper  mark. 
The  Rentenmark  is,  however,  not  at  present  threatened. 
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It  retains  its  purchasing  power  at  home ;  the  price-level  in 
Rentenmarks  is  about  25  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  when 
the  new  currency  was  introduced.  A  change  for  the  worse 
in  these  conditions  could  take  place  only  if  for  any  reason 
the  Rentenmark  was  inflated.  The  Government  persists 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  it  inflate.  The  old  infla¬ 
tion  was  mainly  in  order  to  repair  State  deficits.  Deficits 
there  will  still  be.  The  Government,  however,  has  in  hand 
a  large  sum  raised  by  sale  of  Rentenmark  Treasury  Bills, 
and  it  is  in  a  position  to  face  some  months  of  moderate 
deficits  without  resorting  to  inflation. 

The  currency  prospects  are  fairly  good.  A  new  inter¬ 
national  attack  on  the  mark  is  not  likely.  The  foreign 
trade  balance  has  proved  far  better  than  was  expected. 
During  all  1923  no  value  figures  for  imports  and  exports 
were  published,  and  it  was  assumed  that  when  they  were 
published  a  very  heavy  passive  trade  balance  would  be 
revealed.  But  the  figures  for  1923  published  in  Januar}' 
and  February  this  year  showed,  to  general  surprise,  that 
exports  almost  fully  paid  for  imports.  The  improvement 
over  1922  was  very  great.  Whereas  exports  in  1922 
totalled  only  3,970,000,000  gold  marks  against  imports  of 
6,200,000,000  gold  marks,  in  1923  exports  totalled 
6,079,150,000  gold  marks  and  imports  6,081,400,000  gold 
marks.  This  trade  balance  materially  improves  the 
prospects  of  Dr.  Schacht’s  intended  provisional  gold  mark 
credit  bank  and  of  the  definitive  gold  mark  bank  of  issue 
planned  by  the  Dawes  Committee.  Once  Germany  has  a 
gold-secured  currency  of  international  validity,  her  notes, 
even  if  not  immediately  convertible,  will  maintain  their 
nominal  gold  value  as  long  as  the  foreign  payment  balance 
is  active.  With  exports  nearly  paying  for  imports,  and 
with  large  sums  of  foreign  capital  continuing  to  come  in, 
an  active  foreign  payment  balance  is  certain.  The  outlook 
is  therefore  distinctly  favourable.  Naturally  there  is  an 
“  if”  in  this  prospect — that  is  Reparations.  An  attempt  to 
enforce  resumption  of  the  Reparations  payments  without 
first  making  sure  that  payment  is  possible  would  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  new  currency  crash,  and  the  whole  promising 
reform  work  of  last  winter  would  be  brought  to  naught. 


the  decline  of  BRITISH  NAVAL  POWER 
By  Archibald  Hurd 


The  Navy  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  Its  strength  is  still 
decreasing,  for  in  1929  it  will  possess  only  20  capital 
ships,  including  reserves,*  and  28  efficient  light  cruisers,® 
the  protectors  of  ocean-borne  commerce.  The  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  held  is  also  declining,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  debility  from  which  the  Navy  League  is  suffering 
for  want  of  support,  and  the  widespread  demand,  made  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  money  required  to  defend  the 
liberties,  safeguard  the  territories,  and  protect  the  ocean- 
borne  trade  of  the  peoples  of  this  oceanic  commonwealth 
should  be  diverted  to  meet  London’s  needs  in  the  matter 
of  aeroplanes  and  anti-aircraft  measures.  How  it  will 
serve  the  people  of  London  if  they  can  sleep  quietly  in 
their  beds  free  from  anxiety  as  to  air  raids,  unless  they 
can  obtain  the  food  with  which  to  live,  and  raw  materials 
on  which  to  work,  passes  the  bounds  of  human  under¬ 
standing.  London,  more  markedly  than  any  other  city  in 
this  country,  lives  on  and  by  the  sea,  as  its  experience 
during  the  Great  War  revealed.  If  the  entire  sum  devoted 
at  present  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Fleet  were  spent  in 
converting  London  into  a  citadel  absolutely  bomb-proof, 
what  would  it  profit  its  five  or  six  million  inhabitants  if 
the  ships  carrying  food  and  raw  materials  failed  to  make 
their  regular  appearance  in  the  Thames?  The  recent 
national  strike  reminded  us  once  more  that  even  if  there 
were  no  Empire  stretching  away  over  the  ocean  wastes, 
west,  east,  and  south,  we  are,  as  islanders,  irretrievably 

(1)  Cf.  Washington  Naval  Treaty,  which  reveals  that  while  there  will 
be  twenty  capital  ships  in  1929  that  number  will  have  fallen  to  fifteen  in 
J936. 

(2)  Mr.  Ammon,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  5th  last  that  “  it  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  in  the  case  of  light  cruisers  one  year’s  war  service  should  count 
as  two  years’  peace  service."  On  this  basis,  in  1929  the  British  Empire  will 
have  twenty-eight  light  cruisers  under  fifteen  years  old  built  and  none 
projected. 
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committed  to  the  maintenance  of  our  sea  power.  As  we 
must  have  ships  of  commerce,  so  those  ships  of  commerce 
must  enjoy  every  reasonable  assurance  of  safety  as  they 
make  their  furrows  down  the  sea  lanes,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  about  eighty  thousand  miles.  Land  power  can 
give  no  guarantee  to  our  ocean-borne  trade,  nor  can  air 
power,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  British  Fleet 
remains  the  first  line  of  defence  of  this  insular  nation,  on 
which  the  younger  nations  of  the  British  Dominions  still 
pivot  much  as  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun. 

In  face  of  these  obvious  truths,  the  British  Fleet  is 
still  shrinking,  and  the  new  Navy  Estimates,  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  £2,200,000  expenditure,  give  no  promise  that  the 
movement  will  be  checked.  The  decline  of  naval  power 
may  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  expenditure,  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  active  forces  maintained  ready  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  If  we  take  the  first  test,  the  following  remarkable 
statement  is  disclosed  in  the  Navy  Estimates  : — 


Average 

Wages,  etc.. 

Numbers 

of  Officers 

Total 

Years. 

Borne. 

and  Men. 

Expenditure. 

1914-15 

199.451 

;^i3.637.33o 

^103,301,862 

1915-16 

297,008 

24.321,519 

205,733,597 

1916-17 

349.578 

29.399.358 

209,877,218 

1917-18 

406,977 

37.559.536 

227,388,891 

1918-19 

381,311 

46,373.5” 

334,091,227 

1919-20 

176,087 

32,385,306 

154,084,044 

1920-21 

124,009 

21,314,360 

92,505.290 

1921-22 

127,180 

19,220,859 

75,986,141 

1922-23 

121,400 

15,856,000 

64,883,700 

1923-24 

100,923 

14.055.700 

58,000,000 

1924-25 

100,787 

14,245,000 

55,800,000 

What  has  happened  is  stated  very  lucidly  by  the  present 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  presenting  the  Navy 
Estimates  for  the  new  financial  year : — 

Translated  into  pre-war  figures  by  making  allowance  for  differences  in 
prices  and  wages,  the  total  of  ;^55,8oo,ooo  would  represent  approximately 
;^34,5oo,ooo,  of  which  ;^29,848,2oo  would  be  the  provision  made  for 
effective  services. 

The  scale  of  expenditure  on  the  Navy  has,  therefore,  been  brought  much 
below  the  1914-15  standard — in  fact,  to  what  it  was  about  the  year  1903-4, 
prior  to  the  concentration  of  the  Fleet  in  home  waters  and  its  expansion 
to  meet  the  growing  German  menace. 
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But  even  more  remarkable  evidence  of  the  policy  of 
I  retrenchment  is  furnished  by  a  reference  to  the  Navy  List 
i  of  March,  1914,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and  the  Navy  List 
!  of  March,  1924 — after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  In  March, 

I  1914,  British  naval  power,  both  actually  and  relatively, 

!  was  at  its  maximum.  Though,  under  the  influence  of 
{  German  naval  expansion,  it  had  been  necessary  to  concen- 
!  trate  most  of  the  Fleet  in  home  waters,  the  outer  seas, 
where  for  all  time  British  prestige  had  been  supported  in 
I  force  and  dignity,  had  not  been  entirely  deserted.  The 
j  contrast  between  the  pre-war  Fleet  and  the  post-war  Fleet 
which  exists  to-day  is  reflected  in  the  statement  on  page  558. 

No  account  has  been  taken,  in  contrasting  the  naval 
forces  in  existence  before  and  after  the  war,  of  submarines, 
small  craft  and  auxiliaries,  but  sufficient  testimony  is  fur¬ 
nished  of  the  rapid  decline  of  British  naval  power  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  policy  of  retrenchment,  which  has  been  so  con- 
I  sistently  carried  out  by  the  Admiralty,  was  dictated,  in  the 
I  first  instance,  by  the  financial  stringency  from  which  the 
I  country  was  suffering  in  the  years  immediately  following 
I  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that  compelling  in- 
j  fluence  was  reinforced  when  the  Naval  Treaty  at 
[  Washington  was  signed.  That  international  compact 
I  signalised  the  abandonment  of  all  the  formulae  of  naval 
j  strength  which  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  had  main- 
I  tained  in  the  past  in  recognition  of  their  own  liability  and 
the  liability  resting  upon  them  as  representing  the  Mother 
i  Country  of  a  world-wide  Empire.  Whatever  ships  were 
built  and  maintained  by  the  Dominions  were  regarded  in  the 
past  as  being  over  and  above  the  Two  Power  Standard ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  battle  cruisers  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
and  the  light  cruisers  maintained  by  those  two  Dominions 
i  and  Canada.  At  the  Washington  Conference  not  only 
was  the  Two  Power  Standard  abandoned,  but  the  British 
peoples  agreed  that  they  would,  in  association,  be  satisfied 
with  a  One  Power  Standard  Battle  Fleet,  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  maritime  peoples 
represented  at  Washington,  those  who  compose  the  British 
Empire  made  the  most  considerable  sacrifices  of  prestige 
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FLEETS  AND  SQUADRONS,  FLEETS  AND  SQUADRONS, 

1914.*  1924.* 

Home  Waters  : —  Home  Waters  : — 

isi  Fleet.  Atlantic  Fleet 

Capital  Ships  .  33  V  Capital  Ships  .  ii 

Cruisers  .  25  Cruisers  10 

Destroyers  .  80  Destroyers  (8  with 

2nd  Fleet.  reduced  crews  and 

Capital  Ships  .  14  %  crews)  .  56 

Cruisers  .  10  Capital  Flotilla  leaders  .  7 

jrd  Fleet.  \  Ships  Reserve  Fleet.  C,'apital 


Capital  Ships  .  14  |  64 

Cruisers  .  28 

Mediterranean  : — 

Capital  Ships  .  3 

Cruisers  .  8 

Destroyers  .  16 

China  Squadron  : — 

Cruisers  .  5 

Destroyers  .  8 

Sloops  and  Gunboats  6 

River  Gunboats  .  10 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

Cruisers  .  3 

West  Coast  of  Africa  : — 

Gunboat  .  i 

East  Indies  Squadron  : — 

Capital  Ships  .  i 

Cruisers  .  3 

Sloops  (3)  Special 
service  vessel  (i)  ...  i 
South-East  Coast  of 
America  : — 

Cruiser  .  i 

West  Coast  of 
America  : — 

Sloops  .  2 

New  Zealand  Division  : — 

Cruisers  .  3 

Sloop  .  I 

Royal  Australian 
Navy  : — 

Capital  Ship  .  i 

Cruisers  .  4 

Destroyers  .  3 


Cruisers  .  13 1  Ships 

Sloops  .  12  jj 

Destroyers  .  87 

.Mediterranean  : — 

Capital  Ships  (2  with 
reduced  crews)  ...  6 

Cruisers  .  6 

Destroyers  .  16 

China  Station  ; — 

Cruisers  .  5 

River  Gunboats  and 

Sloops  .  21 

Africa  Station  : — 

Cruisers  .  2 

Sloops  (2)  Gunboats 

(2)  4 

East  Indies  Station  ; — 

Cruisers  .  3 

Sloops  .  3 

North  America  and  West 
Indies  : — 

Cruisers  .  4 

Sloops  .  2 

New  Zealand  Division 

Cruiser  .  i 

Sloops  .  2 

Royal  Australian 
Navy  : — 

Cruisers  .  4 

Destroyers  .  1 1 

Sloops  .  3 

Royal  Canadian  Navy  : — 

Cruiser  .  i 

Destroyers  .  2 


(i)The  term  “cruiser”  in  this  statement  embraces  what  are  officially 
described  as  “light  cruisers”  as  well  as  “cruisers.” 
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and  of  power.  They  entered  into  an  agreement  which 
represented  the  full  and  complete  abandonment  of  the 
traditional  policy  pursued  for  many  centuries. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Admiralty  turned 
to  the  elaboration  of  a  new  naval  policy,  or  rather  a  policy 
reflecting  the  change  in  the  balance  of  naval  power  which 
had  occurred  since  the  opening  of  the  Great  War.  For 
ten  years  we  had  been  dominated  by  the  menace  in  the 
North  Sea.  It  was  a  menace  not  merely  to  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  Dominions, 
Crown  Colonies,  and  Protectorates.  The  concentration  in 
what  are  known  as  Home  Waters  involved  the  partial  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  outer  seas,  where  in  the  past  we  had  main¬ 
tained  relatively  large  squadrons — in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  China  waters,  on  the  south-east  and  west  coasts  of 
America,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  spearhead  of  the  British  Navy  in  those  days  was 
maintained  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  grand  junction  of  the  Empire,  from  which  ships  could 
be,  and  indeed  were  repeatedly,  detached  as  political 
drcumstances  dictated,  for  duty  in  waters  more  distant 
from  the  Mother  Country. 

The  obvious  course  to  be  adopted,  once  the  peril  in  the 
North  Sea  had  been  laid,  was  to  return  to  the  traditional 
oceanic  policy  of  former  generations.  In  the  meantime, 
the  balance  of  political  and  financial  and  commercial  power 
within  the  Empire  had  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New¬ 
foundland  had  become  full  partners  with  the  Old  Country 
in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Empire.  Their 
populations  had  grown,  although  inconsiderably,  together 
with  their  overseas  trade,  and  they  had  developed  the 
consciousness  of  nationhood.  Any  conflict  between  the 
interests  and  dignity  of  the  Mother  Country,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  younger  nations  on  the  other,  could  be 
reconciled  only  in  a  broadly  based  oceanic  policy,  which 
recognised  the  unity  of  the  seas  as  well  as  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  and  a 
sharing  of  the  burdens  of  the  Empire.  But  another  change 
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had  occurred  since  the  traditional  oceanic  policy  had  been 
abandoned,  under  necessity,  for  one  of  concentration  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  dimensions  of  the  capital  ship  had 
steadily  increased  under  the  impulse  of  the  competitive 
movement  in  which  the  maritime  Powers  were  involved 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Brassey^s  Naval  and  Ship-ping  Annual  this  development 
is  reflected  in  the  following  statement  of  the  size  and  fight¬ 
ing  qualities  of  typical  British  battleships  of  different 
periods : — 

Total 

VVeij'ht  Collective 
Date  of  Dis-  of  Steel  Energy  at 

Com-  place-  in  One  Muzzle  of 


Name. 

pletion. 

ment. 

Speed. 

Round.  One  Round. 

Canopus 

...  1900 

I2.9SO 

18-25 

4,600 

178,720 

Prince  of  W ales 

. . .  1902 

15,000 

18-25 

4,600 

194,400 

King  Edward  VII. 

...  1905 

16,350 

19 

6,100 

271,800 

Dreadnought  ... 

...  1906 

17,900 

21 

8,800 

487,100 

Neptune 

...  1911 

20,600 

21-5 

8,900 

54S-0®) 

Ajax  . 

...  1913 

25,000 

21-5 

14,500 

about 

625,000 

Queen  Elizabeth 

...  1914 

27,500 

25 

16,400 

710,000 

Not  only  had  the  displacement,  and  therefore  the 
dimensions,  of  battleships  been  greatly  increased— the 
battle  cruiser  Hood  having  attained  a  displacement  of 
41,200  tons,  but  the  aircraft  carrier  had  also  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  aircraft  carrier 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  modern  fighting  fleet, 
and  that  it  is  of  large  displacement,  the  Furious  being  of 
no  less  than  19,100  tons,  having  a  length  of  725  feet  a 
beam  of  88  feet,  and  a  draft  of  21  feet  6  inches.  The 
aircraft  carrier,  as  well  as  the  capital  ship,  requires  to  be 
frequently  fuelled,  stored,  docked  and  repaired.  One  of 
the  first  discoveries  made  by  the  Admiralty  was  that,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  capital  ships  and  air¬ 
craft  carriers,  the  British  Fleet  could  not  operate  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  it  could  do  in  former  days.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Washington  Treaty  any  development  of  the 
existing  naval  base  at  Hong  Kong  to  meet  these  new 
necessities  was  prescribed;  but  the  self-denying  ordinance 
with  reference  to  the  provision  of  bases  in  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  had  been  framed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
Powers  at  the  Conference,  so  as  to  enable  the  existing 
base  at  Singapore  to  be  improved. 

The  oceanic  policy  also  involved  a  reconsideration  of 
the  cruiser  design  which  had  been  evolved  during  the 
period  of  concentration  in  the  North  Sea.  The  cruiser  is 
a  compromise  which  is  adjusted  in  accordance  with  varying 
strategical  considerations.  In  the  North  Sea,  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  area,  we  needed  cruisers  of  the  highest 
possible  speed,  and  since  they  were  to  operate  near  to 
convenient  bases  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  them  great 
radius  of  action;  consequently  fuel  capacity  was  reduced, 
and  gun-power  and  high  speed  became  the  pre¬ 
dominant  considerations.  But  a  reversion  to  an  oceanic 
policy  demanded  another  compromise  between  the  factors 
of  sea  power.  It  was  obvious  that  an  oceanic  policy 
required  cruisers  of  great  radius  of  action.  When  the 
cruisers  which  had  been  built  in  the  past  mainly  for  action 
in  the  North  Sea,  were  examined  in  the  light  of  the  new 
policy,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that,  though  the  British 
Fleet  (including  Dominion  forces)  still  retained  48  light 
cruisers,  built  or  building,'  few  of  those  cruisers,  designed 
to  operate  in  the  narrow  seas,  were  suited  to  oceanic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  most  of  them  were  already  obsolescent.  Pro¬ 
vision  had  to  be  made  for  their  gradual  replacement. 

It  was  in  these  conditions  that,  as  the  Admiralty’s  official 
statements  have  indicated,  a  co-ordinated  policy  was 
elaborated  just  at  the  moment  when  the  General  Election 
of  last  autumn  was  sprung  upon  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  was  defeated  and 
replaced  by  the  present  Socialist  administration.  What 
that  policy  was  may  be  briefly  indicated  : — 

Capital  Ships. — Under  the  terms  of  the  Washington 
Treaty,  two  battleships,  to  be  christened  the  Nelson  and 
Rodney,  had  been  laid  down  in  December,  1922,  at  Arm¬ 
strong  Whitworth’s  yard  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Cammell  Laird’s  establishment  at  Birkenhead  respectively. 
The  building  of  these  two  ships  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  bargain  struck  at  Washington  when  the  5-5-3  ratio 

(i)  Fleets  (British  and  Foreign  Countries),  1924. 
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for  capital  ships,  applicable  to  the  British  Empire,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan,  was  adopted.  The  Navy  Esti¬ 
mates  for  1923-24  recorded  that  the  total  estimated 
expenditure  to  March  21st,  1924,  on  these  two  vessels, 
excluding  armament  and  ordnance  stores,  would  amount 
to  about  £3,500,000  out  of  a  total  sum  of  approximately 
£12,000,000.  Consequently  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for 
the  new  financial  year  1924-25  large  provision  had  to  be 
made  for  continuing  the  construction  of  these  two  vessels. 

Light  Cruisers. — In  addition  to  four  light  cruisers,  two 
submarines  and  a  minelayer  already  building,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  had  prepared  a  new  programme  of  light  cruiser 
construction,  the  character  of  which  the  late  First  Lord, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  revealed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
January  21st : — 

From  'the  naval  point  of  view  the  situation  is  this  :  Practically  tht 
whole  of  our  light  cruisers  will  become  obsolete  and  worn  out  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  years.  To  replace  them  and  to  maintain  our 
cruiser  establishment  in  strength  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  Fleets  and  the  protection  of  our  commerce  we  shall  have  to  lay  down, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  total  of  some  fifty-two  cruisers  in 
all — in  other  words,  an  average  of  five  a  year.  There  will,  moreover,  be 
a  particularly  heavy  drop  in  the  next  six  years,  and,  to  prevent  a  serious 
deficiency  arising  in  1929  and  subsequent  years,  we  ought  to  lay  down  as 
many  above  that  average  as  reasonable  in  the  immediate  three  years. 

Apart  from  strategical  considerations,  there  are  also  very  strong 
reasons  of  administration  and  economy  in  favour  of  expediting  to  some 
extent  our  cruiser  programme.  In  1927-28  and  subsequent  years  we  shall 
have  to  keep  the  yards  well  occupied  with  considerable  replacements  of 
destroyers  which  by  then  will  have  become  obsolete.  From  1931  onwards 
we  shall,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  be  faced  with 
heavy  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  replacement  of  capital  ships. 

By  getting  out  of  the  way  a  substantial  part  of  the  light  cruiser  replace¬ 
ment  programme  in  the  next  few  years,  we  shall  provide  a  much  more 
even  distribution  of  work  and  expenditure,  and  secure  better  tenders,  as 
well  as  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  the  employment  situation. 

These  considerations,  reinforced  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  work  for  the  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  engineering  establishments  of  the  country,  had 
led  the  Admiralty  to  decide  to  lay  down  immediately  eight 
light  cruisers  of  a  type  that,  under  the  Washington  Treaty, 
has  become  the  standard  type  adopted  by  all  great  naval 
Powers,  namely,  vessels  of  10,000  tons  armed  with  8-inch 
guns.  Three  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  in  the 
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Royal  Dockyards,  and  the  remaining  five  were  to  be  put 
out  to  tender.  In  addition  to  these,  the  special  unemploy¬ 
ment  programme,  approved  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  included  three  submarines  and  a  submarine  depot 
ship,  two  destroyers  and  a  destroyer  depot  ship,  and  two 
gunboats  of  a  special  design  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier,  and  a  minelaying  vessel.  “All  these,”  Mr. 
Amery  stated,  “  are  necessary  requirements  most  urgently 
needed  for  replacement.”  The  whole  programme,  it  was 
calculated,  would  have  given  direct  employment  to  32,000 
men  and  would  have  involved  a  special  addition  of 
£5,000,000  to  the  Navy  Estimates  in  the  new  financial 
year— 1924-25.  “Our  intention  was  to  have  asked  for 
a  token  Vote  as  soon  as  the  House  got  to  business  in  order 
to  enable  tenders  to  be  issued,  and  the  work  to  be  put  in' 
hand  at  once.” 

Naval  Bases. — The  new  Estimates  would  also  have 
made  provision  for  continuing  the  work  on  the  new  naval 
base,  needed  to  restore  oceanic  mobility  to  the  British 
Fleet.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  development 
of  Singapore  had  been  exhausted  before  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  gave  its  approval  to  the  project.  The 
matter  had  already  been  considered  by  the  Coalition 
Government,  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Government,  and  finally 
by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  administration,  and  it  had  been 
approved  by  two  successive  Imperial  Conferences.  Every 
consideration,  political  and  strategical,  had  been  weighed 
on  successive  occasions  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Admiralty  sought  approval  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  base 
at  Singapore,  comparable  to  that  which  now  exists  at 
Devonport.  Parliament  not  only  endorsed  the  proposal 
last  spring,  but  voted  £430,ckx)  for  the  new  works,  includ¬ 
ing  oil  fuel  accommodation,  leaving  a  sum  of  ;^io,295,ooo 
to  be  voted  in  subsequent  years.  In  accordance  with  the 
decision  in  the  House  of  Commons,  preliminary  work  in 
connection  with  the  scheme  had  been  begun,  and  in  the 
new  Navy  Estimates  provision  would  have  been  made  for 
further  expenditure. 

Oil  Fuel  Reserves. — In  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1923-24 
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it  was  announced  that  “  although  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
regard  the  building  up  of  adequate  reserves  of  oil  fuel  in 
this  country  and  at  fuel  bases  abroad  as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance,  they  have  accepted  for  the  coming  year  a 
slower  rate  of  progression  than  they  would  have  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  recommending  at  a  time  of  less  acute  financial 
stringency.”  Provision  was  made  for  continuing  slowly 
this  necessary  development  in  order  to  give  increased 
mobility  to  the  Fleet,  practically  all  the  units  of  which 
now  use  oil  instead  of  coal.  “  Additional  storage  accom¬ 
modation,”  it  was  explained,  “  is  provided  for  at  Aden, 
Ceylon,  Glasgow,  Malta,  Rangoon,  and  Singapore.  Work 
is  continuing  on  the  approved  installations  at  the  above 
establishments  and  also  at  the  Falklands,  Gibraltar,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Port  Said,  and  Sierra  Leone.  It  has  been  decided 
not  to  provide  storage  at  Suez,  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  provide  the  approved  storage  at  Port  Sudan  instead.” 
The  Estimates  for  1924-25  would  obviously  have  allocated 
a  further  considerable  sum  for  this  essential  work. 

This  was  the  stage  which  the  orientation  of  naval  policy 
had  reached  when  the  Socialist  Government  under  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  succeeded  to  power.  The  Baldwin 
administration  had  not  only  drawn  up  a  complete  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  it  had  presumably  communicated  that  pro¬ 
gramme  to  the  Dominion  representatives  who  had  attended 
the  Imperial  Conference. 

Progress  had  also  been  made  in  another  direction.  A 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  had 
inquired  into  the  co-operation  and  correlation  between  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  and  Imperial  defence  generally.  That  body  had 
reached  definite  conclusions,  and  their  report  indicated  that 
something  approaching  agreement  on  general  principles 
had  been  reached.  After  re-stating  the  pre-war  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  fighting  services,  the  Committee  pointed  out 
that  the  inquiry  carried  out  during  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Premier¬ 
ship  had  resulted  in  the  decision  that  the  capital  ship  must 
be  retained  as  “  the  basis  of  naval  power.”  While  admit¬ 
ting  that  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
.was  vital,  the  Committee  made  the  following  observations, 
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=  ^hich  are  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  future  naval 
;  policy : — 

So  far  as  the  protection  of  territory  and  communications  in  the  wider 
oceans  is  concerned,  the  question  of  a  readjustment  of  responsibilities 
between  the  Service  Departments  did  not  arise.  Although  certain  types  of 
aeroplanes  have  a  radius  of  action  up  to  500-600  miles,  and  others  up  to 
300^00  miles,  neither  the  British  nor  any  other  Air  Service  is  yet  equipped 
with  aeroplanes  whose  normal  effective  radius  of  action  exceeds  about 
200  miles,  and  beyond  that  distance  only  sea-borne  aircraft  have  for  the 
present  to  be  considered.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  types  of 
aeroplanes  now  in  service  use  continue  steadily  to  be  replaced  by  machines 
i  of  greater  power  and  wider  radius  of  action.* 

Whatever  the  arrangements  for  the  organisation  and  administration 
of  the  sea-borne  air  arm  may  be,  there  is  no  dispute  that  its  operations 
must  be  controlled  and  directed  by  the  same  authority  that  controls  and 
directs  the  other  operations  of  the  Fleet,  namely,  the  Admiralty,  The 
responsibility  of  the  Admiralty,  therefore,  for  the  protection  of  territory  and 
communications  in  great  oceans  was  not  challenged. 

That  statement  of  principle,  reached  after  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  available  expert  evidence,  is  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  a  recent  statement  in  the  New  States¬ 
man,’  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  what 
is  sometimes  described  as  “  progressive  opinion.”  In  that 
paper  it  was  remarked  that  “  we  cannot  and  must  not  in 
1924  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  listened  to  them  in  1914  or 
1904.”  It  was  even  asserted  that  “  the  British  Navy  can 
!  no  longer  protect  Great  Britain,”  and  that  “  if  the  Navy 
I  were  twice  as  strong  as  it  is  our  position  and  power  in 
Europe — and  outside  Europe,  for  that  matter — would  be 
no  whit  the  greater ;  whereas  if  as  much  money  were  spent 
on  the  Air  Force  the  increase  of  our  authority  would  be 
instantly  apparent.” 

Such  statements  undoubtedly  reflect  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  in  all  parties,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary  accumulated  during  the  past  few 
years  in  every  maritime  country.  The  declaration  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Committee  that  “  the  responsibility  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  protection  of  territory  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  great  oceans  was  not  challenged  ”  is  sufficient 

j  (1)  This  is  a  rather  speculative  observation  the  importance  of  which 
j  can  only  be  tested  in  the  future. 

(2)  New  Statesman,  February  2nd,  1924. 
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commentary  upon  such  ill-informed  criticisms  of  tht 
traditional  naval  policy  of  this  country. 

Whatever  sins  of  commission  or  omission  may  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government,  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  matters  of  naval  defence  will  con¬ 
cede  that,  having  re-examined  the  whole  problem,  it  had 
succeeded  in  framing  an  intelligent,  consistent,  and  far- 
seeing  policy.  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  had  come  to  the 
Admiralty  free  from  any  preconceptions,  and  during  his 
period  of  office  the  Board  rounded  off  and  completed  the 
plans  dictated  by  new  circumstances,  which  had  been 
under  consideration  when  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  left  the 
Admiralty  on  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Government. 
The  recent  change  of  Government  took  place  too  late  for 
the  Socialist  Government  to  draw  up  fresh  estimates  of 
their  own,  but  not  too  late  to  enable  them  to  curtail 
drastically  the  programme  of  the  former  Board  as 
approved  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Cabinet.  They  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  expenditure  to  a  lower  level,  though 
Mr.  Amery  a  year  ago  declared  that  a  further  reduction 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Empire  and 
the  security  of  its  enormous  ocean-borne  trade. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  British  Fleet  may  be 
regarded  as  an  insurance  charge  on  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  British  peoples,  which  are,  in  the  main,  carried 
by  sea,  and  an  insurance  also  upon  the  hulls  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  ships  which  carry  the  cargoes  of  food,  manufactures 
and  raw  materials.  Imperial  imports  amounted  in  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available  to  £2,400,788,000,  i 
and  the  exports  to  £1,866,664,000.  Over  and  above 

that  wealth,  there  are  22,000,000  tons  of  British 
and  Dominion  shipping,  which  at  £10  a  ton  repre¬ 
sents  a  further  sum  of  £220,000,000.  Even  if  no 
value  be  attached  to  the  peculiar  phase  of  liberal 
civilisation  which  the  British  Empire  represents,  and 
if  the  inviolability  of  British  territory  be  regarded  as 
of  no  account,  and  if,  furthermore.  Imperial  prestige  is 
looked  upon  as  a  negligible  factor,  can  the  policy  of 
neglecting  the  Fleet  go  on  without  incurring  the  gravest 
risks  ?  It  is  obvious  that  since  the  aeroplane  has  at  present 
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only  a  short  range — about  200  miles — and  the  airship,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  a  thing  of  the  future, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  naval  power.  The  Empire  is 
incurably  maritime,  and,  since  we  must  have  ships  of 
commerce  to  carry  our  cargoes,  weighing  about  150,000,000 
tons  annually — British  exports  and  imports  only — we  must 
also  provide  ships  of  war  to  protect  those  defenceless 
vessels  and  fabulously  costly  cargoes. 

The  advent  of  the  Socialist  Government  has  had  one 
admirable  result :  it  has  educated  the  new  Ministers  in 
matters  of  defence.  Not  so  long  ago  they  seized  every 
opportunity  to  denounce  all  expenditure  on  armaments. 
They  created  the  impression  on  platforms  throughout  the 
country  that  if  they  were  in  office  they  would  go  some 
way  towards  scrapping  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
Force,  leaving  world-policy  towards  a  restriction  of  arma¬ 
ments  to  develop  subsequently  under  the  inspiration  of 
their  idealism.  Office  is  a  great  educator  of  theorists. 
Not  merely  the  Socialist  Ministers  at  the  Admiralty,  the 
War  Office,  and  the  Air  Ministry,  but  the  whole  Cabinet 
under  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  has  now  confessed  that, 
while  their  pacifist  opinions  have  not  been  abandoned, 
they  realise  that  any  reduction  of  our  armaments  can  only 
be  carried  out  as  foreign  countries  reduce  their  armaments. 

This  principle  may  be  commended  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Dominions.  At  the  Imperial  Conference  pious  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  Fleet.  So  far  there  has  been  no  indication  of 
effective  co-operation  in  helping  to  share  the  enormous 
burden  which  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  Navy  imposes 
upon  the  overweighted  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Though 
the  Dominions  have  been  accepted  as  full  partners  in  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Empire,  their  statesmen  admit  that 
they  are  not  sharing  adequately  the  burdens,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  naval  defence.  If  at  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  the  representatives  from  overseas  had  stated  boldly 
that,  subject  to  Parliamentary  approval,  they  would  make 
contributions  on  a  fer  capita  basis  equivalent  to  those  made 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the  expenditure  upon 
Singapore — now  abandoned  for  the  time  at  least — and 
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would  contract  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  cruisers  for 
the  protection  of  Imperial  trade  in  the  Pacific,*  a  new  era  in 
naval  defence  policy  would  have  been  inaugurated.  In 
those  circumstances,  the  whole  Imperial  movement  would 
have  advanced  a  further  stage.  The  people  of  the  Mother 
Country  would,  it  may  be  suggested,  have  regarded  from  a 
new  angle  of  vision  the  policy  of  Imperial  preference,  as 
well  as  the  twin  policies  of  Empire  development  and 
Empire  settlement. 

Ten  years  ago  strategists  had  to  convince  the  Dominion 
peoples  that  their  only  adequate  defence  against  the 
German  menace  must  be  made  in  the  North  Sea,  and  in 
the  result,  let  it  be  added  to  their  enduring  credit,  they  co¬ 
operated  with  ships  and  men,  in  varying  degree,  in  holding 
the  North  Sea;  the  battle  cruisers  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  and  the  battleship  Malaya  all  served  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  of  gravity.  Now  the  conditions  are 
changed.  It  is  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  who 
have  to  be  convinced  that  the  only  naval  policy  of  safety 
is  an  oceanic  policy,  embracing  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  the  other  outer  seas. 

If  the  isolated  peoples  of  the  Empire  view  with  concern 
the  reduction  in  the  shipbuilding  programme  and  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  Singapore  scheme,  they  may  be  assured 
that  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  this  oceanic 
Commonwealth  are  equally  distressed.  What  will  the 
Dominions  do?  As  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
recalled,  during  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the 
Imperial  Conference,  the  Admiralty  pointed  out  that  the 
application  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  resolution 
“  involved  an  unduly  heavy  burden  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  bear  unaided,  and  that  the  necessary  naval 
strength  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  through  their  separate 
Parliaments  and  Governments.” 

(i)  According  to  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  Empire  trade  during  1922  in  Eastern  waters  east  of  Africa 
was  ;^i,  100,000,000. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  LABOUR 

By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

Is  England  once  more  destined  to  save  the  world  by  her 
example,  even  if  she  fails  to  save  herself  by  her  exertions  ? 
The  contemporary  situation  seems  to  provoke  the  question, 
even  if  it  does  not  immediately  suggest  the  answer. 
Democracy  as  a  form  of  government  is  to-day  evidently 
on  its  trial :  particularly  that  type  of  parliamentary  demo¬ 
cracy  which  it  was  the  special  pride  of  England  to  have 
evolved,  and  which  so  many  of  the  States  of  the  modern 
world  have  copied  from  her.  Representative  government 
has  never,  perhaps,  struck  very  deep  roots  either  in  Spain 
or  in  Italy ;  and  both  countries  have  now  found  in  a  dictator¬ 
ship  a  refuge  from  the  dangers  and  abuses  to  which  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  had  exposed  them.  The  United  States 
has  from  the  first  preferred  the  Presidential  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  type  of  democracy ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  startling 
to  read  in  a  message  from  Washington  {^he  Times, 
March  6th)  that  “  there  is  heard  here  and  there  a  demand 
that  the  President  should  ‘  seize  hold  ’  of  affairs  and  lift 
himself  to  a  position  of  such  command  and  control  as 
would  put  Congress  and  its  Committees  into  the  shade. 
If  Mr.  Coolidge  could  bring  himself  to  do  this  he  would 
have  behind  him  a  country  utterly  disillusioned  as  to  the 
sincerity  or  honesty  of  either  great  political  party.’-  Is 
America,  then,  yearning  for  a  Mussolini?  I  cannot  on 
my  own  authority  answer  that  question,  but  it  is  a  coin¬ 
cidence  that  there  should  just  have  reached  me  a  copy  of 
an  address  delivered  at  Indianapolis  on  February  8th,  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  representative  of 
living  Americans,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Dr. 
Murray  Butler  chose  as  his  theme  “  The  Discontent 
with  Democracy,”  and  he  ascribed  the  discontent 
partly  to  the  persistent  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
dass  government,  partly  (as,  for  instance,  in  Italy) 
to  a  “  spiritual  revolt  against  old  and  outworn  systems 
VOL.  cxv.  N.S.  X* 
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of  ideas  which  were  corrupting  the  sacred  principles 
of  religion,  of  patriotism,  and  of  the  family.”  “If” 
he  writes,  “  there  is  a  lesson  for  believers  in  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  failure  of  class  government  in  Russia,  so  there 
is  a  lesson  for  them  in  the  success  of  Fascismo  in  Italy. 
If  they  are  to  avoid  class  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  Fascismo  on  the  other,  they  must  see  to  it  that 
democratic  government  works.” 

In  England,  according  to  Dr.  Butler,  democratic 
government  works  efficiently;  in  the  United  States  it  does 
not.  “  We  Americans  have  created  so  much  electoral 
and  governmental  machinery  that  we  cannot  get  any  effec¬ 
tive  governmental  product;  we  spend  so  much  time  in 
the  process  of  nomination  and  election  of  public  officers, 
and  in  the  preparation  for  such  nominations  and  elections, 
that  our  Government  is  increasngly  ineffective  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  prompt  expression  of  the  people’s  will. 
We  have  confused  elections  with  government  and  office- 
seeking  with  politics.”  Whereas  in  England  a  new  House 
of  Commons  may  be  elected  and  meet,  and  a  change  of 
Government  be  effected  well  within  a  month,  in  America 
the  election  of  a  new  President  absorbs  public  attention 
for  a  good  six  months,  while  a  Congress  does  not  normally 
meet  until  thirteen  months  after  its  election. 

Whether  we  can  complacently  accept  the  bouquet  so 
gracefully  thrown  to  us  by  Dr.  Butler,  or  not,  this  much 
is  certain :  that  at  no  time  in  our  recent  history  has  the 
Legislature,  and  in  particular  the  House  of  Commons, 
been  invested  with  such  real  power ;  at  no  time  have  its 
proceedings  been  followed  with  closer  interest  than  to-day. 
For  this  the  result  of  the  General  Election,  the  failure  of 
any  one  party  to  obtain  a  clear  majority,  is,  of  course, 
primarily  responsible.  According  to  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution,  the  Executive  is  normally  and  continuously 
dependent  upon  the  Legislature;  but  of  late  years 
Ministries  have  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  ignore 
that  convention,  and  to  rely  upon  the  efficiency  of  party 
organisation,  and  upon  the  natural  reluctance  of  stipen¬ 
diary  legislators  to  be  sent  back  prematurely  to  the 
electorate,  to  maintain  them  in  office.  To-day  the  depen- 
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dence  of  the  Executive  upon  the  Legislature  is  a  reality 
of  which  the  former  is  daily  and  almost  hourly  reminded. 

Yet  the  Labour-Socialist  Ministry  has  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  treatment  it  has  received,  either  at  the  hands 
of  Parliament  or  the  Press.  So  evident,  indeed,  has  been 
the  anxiety  of  critics  to  give  the  new  and  inexperienced 
Ministers  something  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  learning 
their  job,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  that  the 
attitude  of  the  critics  may  be  misinterpreted,  if  not  by  the 
Socialist  Ministers  themselves,  at  least  by  the  country; 
and  that  the  subdued  tone  of  criticism  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  outstanding  virtues  of  the  Government  or 
to  the  prostration  of  their  critics.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
measure  of  artificiality  in  the  whole  situation;  yet  it  will 
not,  I  think,  be  deemed  improper  to  record,  as  evidence  of 
the  genuine  good  feeling  which  prevails,  a  remark  made  to 
the  present  writer  by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Ministry  a  few  days  ago.  “  The  treatment  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  opponents,”  said  the  Minister,  “  has  raised 
the  whole  level  of  public  life  in  England.”  Deserved  or 
not,  the  compliment  was  evidently  sincere,  and  may  justify 
the  quotation  of  a  private  conversation,  since  such  inci¬ 
dents,  and  they  are  not  few,  do  much  to  sweeten  public  life. 

Compliments  and  courtesies  must  not,  however,  blind 
us  to  the  grave  implications  of  the  situation.  A  chance, 
more  than  a  fair  chance,  has  been  given  to  the  Socialist 
Party  of  proving  that  they  are  fit  to  govern.  To  what 
use  is  the  party  putting  its  opportunity?  Mr.  Asquith 
justified  his  decision  to  put  the  Socialists  into  office  partly 
on  the  ground  that,  since  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Socialists 
would  one  day  be  called  to  govern,  it  was  well  that  they 
should  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  government 
under  circumstances  which  would  involve  a  minimum  of 
risk  to  national  interests.  His  argument,  be  it  noted,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Socialists  have  permanently 
displaced  Liberals  as  His  Majesty’s  Opposnion,  and, 
indeed,  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  doomed  to  eventual 
extinction  as  an  independent  political  force.  It  is  not  for 
a  Conservative  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  so  authoritative 
an  analysis,  however  much  he  may  regret  the  necessity 
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of  accepting  it.  But  the  question  remains :  To  what  use 
are  the  Socialists  putting  the  chance  given  to  them  by 
Mr.  Asquith? 

Evidently  they  are  gaining  invaluable  experience  of  the 
conduct  of  public  business  alike  at  Westminster  and  in 
Whitehall ;  they  are  being  brought  to  close  grips  with  the 
practical  problems  of  administration,  and  are  daily  learn¬ 
ing  lessons  which  none  are  better  qualified  to  impart  than 
the  loyal  and  devoted  public  servants  who  constitute  the 
permanent  executive. 

Politically,  they  are  striving,  and  with  no  small  measure 
of  success,  to  reassure  the  timid  elector,  and  to  convince 
the  large  floating  mass  of  unattached  political  opinion,  that 
there  is  in  truth  nothing  to  be  feared  and  indeed  much  to 
be  hoped  from  the  advent  of  a  Labour-Socialist  Govern¬ 
ment  to  office.  To  their  own  more  extreme  adherents,  to 
the  wild  men  from  the  Clyde,  they  can  always,  when 
upbraided  with  the  bourgeois  tone  of  their  policy,  offer  the 
excuse  that,  though  installed  in  office,  they  have  not  yet 
tasted  power.  .The  excuse  is  partly  true ;  but  if  it  can  be 
fairly  pleaded  to  allay  the  impatience  of  too  ardent 
friends,  it  should  not  escape  the  notice  of  too  easily 
placated  opponents.  Both  should  remember  that,  while 
the  situation  in  the  House  of  Commons  relieves  the 
Ministry  of  much  of  their  responsibility  for  legislation, 
they  still  enjoy  a  considerable  measure  of  independence 
in  the  sphere  of  administration.  The  primary  task  of  the 
present  House  will  therefore  be  to  maintain  sleepless  vigi¬ 
lance  in  regard  to  the  administrative  acts  of  the  Ministry; 
to  control  the  executive  in  a  sense  much  more  real  than 
has  been  the  case  in  recent  Parliaments. 

Nor  have  occasions  been  lacking  even  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  Socialist  tenure  of  office.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  was  compelled,  for  instance,  at  least  partially,  to 
disavow  the  opinion  expressed  by  his  colleague  of  the 
Home  Office  in  reference  to  a  “revision  ”  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Mutual  responsibility  is  at  once  one  of  the 
best  established  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  Cabinet 
conventions.  All  the  classical  commentators  upon  out 
Constitution  have  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  doctrine  of 
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Cabinet  solidarity.  Thus  Lord  Morky  of  Blackburn,  in 
a  well-known  passage,  wrote :  “  As  a  general  rule  every 
important  piece  of  departmental  policy  is  taken  to  commit 
the  entire  Cabinet,  and  its  members  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  driven  from 
office  by  a  bad  despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  an 
excellent  Home  Secretary  may  suffer  for  the  blunders  of 
a  stupid  Minister  of  War.”  Similarly  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
“While  each  Minister  is  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  the 
Cabinet  is  an  unity.”  But  the  theory  needs  no  elaboration. 
In  practice  the  rule  has  not  been  unbroken,  and  many 
Prime  Ministers  have  encountered  the  snag  provided  by 
Mr.  Henderson  for  Mr.  MacDonald.  Perhaps,  however, 
a  Socialist  Premier  may  find  it  more  than  ordinarily  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  Ministerial 
discipline. 

The  quite  remarkable  debating  skill  of  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  extricated  the  Prime  Minister — temporarily  at  any  rate 
—from  a  much  more  serious  difficulty.  “  Poplarism  ” 
afforded  precisely  the  sort  of  opportunity  which  a  Socialist 
Government,  if  imprudent,  would  be  likely  to  seize.  Into 
the  technical  and  legal  aspects  of  the  dispute  which  has 
arisen  between  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  the  Poplar 
ratepayers,  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  it  is  no  part  of  my 
present  purpose  to  enter.  But  everybody  knows  what 
“Poplar”  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  to  stand  for  :  for  the 
quintessence  of  sentimentalism  in  Poor  Law  administra¬ 
tion;  for  a  frank  and  even  defiant  acceptance  of  the 
Socialist  ideal;  for  an  attempt  to  translate  those  ideals 
into  practical  administrative  acts ;  for  reckless  expenditure 
of  public  money,  largely  provided  by  ratepayers  who  are 
without  representation  on  the  bodies  to  whose  decrees  they 
are  compelled  to  submit :  in  brief,  for  a  strenuous 
endeavour  to  anticipate  the  Socialist  millennium.  A 
cautious  and  experienced  Minister  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Parliamentary  situation  would  have  been  very  careful 
to  keep  his  fingers  out  of  the  Poplar  pie.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Minister,  careless  of  the  House  of  Commons  but 
anxious  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  Clyde  Communists, 
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would  be  quick  to  plunge  his  fist  into  the  pie.  That  was 
precisely  what  Mr.  Wheatley  did.  When  challenged  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Minister  exhibited  con¬ 
spicuous  skill  and  sang-froid,  and  by  general  admission 
scored  several  debating  points.  But  so  shrewd  a  person 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  interpretation 
which  by  every  man  of  common  sense  would  be  put  upon 
his  action  as  Minister  of  Health  :  “  Here  is  a  Socialist 
Ministry  in  office,  but  unable  to  carry  legislation  without 
the  assent  of  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  Administratively, 
however,  there  is  a  wide  field  of  operations  open  to  them. 
There  they  can  give  their  policy  fairly  free  play.  There 
they  can  safely  encourage  their  friends :  stimulate  their 
extravagance;  bid  them  give  free  vein  to  their  humani¬ 
tarian  sentiments.”  Does  this  paraphrase  do  any  injustice 
to  Mr.  Wheatley  and  his  colleagues?  I  hope  not.  Even 
an  ordinary  man  is  presumed  to  foresee  and  to  be  legally 
responsible  for  the  obvious  consequences  of  his  own  acts. 
Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  MacDonald  are  something  more 
than  ordinary  men.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  defence  of  his 
colleague  amounted  in  effect  to  this  :  “  All  he  has  done  is 
to  throw  Poplar  back  on  the  ordinary  law.  The  Mond 
Order  was  an  inconvenience,  invidiously  discriminating 
against  a  particular  union ;  he  has  rescinded  it ;  but  the  law 
is  there  and  he  proposes  to  administer  it.  No  illegal 
expenditure  has  been  sanctioned  or  will  be  sanctioned  by 
what  has  been  done  or  by  what  it  is  intended  to  do.”‘ 
That  is  all  very  well  as  a  debating  statement,  but 
in  reality  the  action  of  the  Minister  was,  by  the  use  of 
the  dispensing  power  by  the  executive — a  power  the 
legality  of  which  was  expressly  denied  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights — to  remit  all  surcharges  which  might  be  made  upon 
the  Poplar  Guardians  under  the  Mond  Order.  Surely,  as 
Sir  Douglas  Hogg  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  debate, 
“  the  promise  of  a  remission  of  a  surcharge  for  an  illegality 
is  the  sanctioning  of  an  illegal  expenditure.”  Nor  is  it 
quite  so  paradoxical  as  it  sounds  that  as  an  appropriate 
instrument  for  such  an  illegality  the  first  Socialist  Ministry 
should  have  selected  one  of  the  obsolete  weapons  of  Stuart 

(i)  Official  Report,  February  26th,  pp.  391-392,  summarised. 
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tyranny.  Will  any  impartial  person  refuse  assent  to  Sir 
Douglas  Hogg’s  analysis  of  the  motion  and  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  Minister  in  regard  to  Poplar  as  “a 
deliberate  attempt  to  use  the  executive  power  to  condone 
breaches  of  the  law,  as  a  deliberate  encouragement  to  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  defy  the  law,”  and 
as  an  example  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  to  compensate  by  dramatic  administrative  action  for 
their  constrained  impotence  in  legislation  ? 

Such  tactics  are,  however,  so  obvious  as  almost  to  render 
them  innocuous.  More  dangerous,  I  submit,  because  more 
subtle  is  the  policy  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  foreshadowed 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  T.  Shaw)  in  his  speech  in 
the  debate  on  unemployment  (March  loth). 

Mr.  Shaw’s  speech  on  that  occasion  was  a  curious  com¬ 
pound  of  timidity  and  defiance,  of  bluster  and  apology; 
words  to  which  little  exception  could  be  taken,  but  a  sub¬ 
tone  of  menace.  As  here :  “  We  on  these  benches  look 
upon  unemployment  as  just  as  much  a  national  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  payment  of  interest  on  War  Loans,  to  put  it 
at  its  lowest  .  .  .  that  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
approach  this  question,  that  unemployment  is  a  national 
responsibility,  that  the  under-feeding  of  people  who  are 
unemployed  is  not  economy,  that  it  is  not  justice,  and 
that  the  nation  ought  to  shoulder  in  the  fullest  degree  this 
responsibility,  even  if  shouldering  the  responsibility  may 
mean  heavy  payments  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
means  wherewith  to  pay.” 

What  precisely  do  these  words  mean?  Light  may 
perhaps  be  thrown  upon  a  somewhat  cryptic  utterance  by 
the  administrative  action  of  the  same  Minister,  who  on 
February  13th  issued  a  Memorandum,  which  is  in  effect 
an  Order,  very  seriously  modifying  the  conditions  under 
which  unemployment  benefit  is  granted  by  local  com¬ 
mittees.  Under  existing  Orders  there  were  six  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  special  conditions  applied.  In  five  out 
of  the  six  cases  Mr.  Shaw  has,  without  a  hint  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  decreed  that  local  committees  shall  no  longer  have 
regard  to  the  special  conditions  which  have  been  laid  down. 
Under  this  decree  the  unemployment  dole  must  apparently 
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be  paid  to  young  men  or  young  women  “  residing  with 
parents  or  relatives  to  whom  they  could  reasonably  look 
for  support  during  unemployment;  to  married  women 
living  with  their  husbands  who  are  in  employment  and 
whose  incomings  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  withholding 
of  uncovenanted  benefit  from  the  wife  ” ;  or  to  married 
men  under  parallel  circumstances,  or  to  certain  classes  of 
aliens.  In  the  absence  of  further  explanation,  on  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  insist,  one  is,  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  Government  are  embarking — by  ad 
ministrative  decree — on  that  enforcement  of  a  “  National 
Minimum  ”  which,  in  their  Report  on  Reconstruction 
{Labour  and  the  New  Social  Order),  was  declared  to  be 
“  the  first  principle  of  the  Labour  Party.  That  principle 
— “  in  significant  contrast  with  those  of  the  capitalist 
system,  whether  expressed  by  the  Liberal  or  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party — is  the  securing  to  every  member  of  the 
community,  in  good  times  and  bad  alike  (and  not  only  to 
the  strong  and  able,  the  well-born  and  the  fortunate),  of 
all  the  requisites  of  healthy  life  and  worthy  citizenship” 
(p.  5).  A  pamphlet  issued  in  1923,  on  The  Administration 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  by  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  exactly  fore¬ 
shadows  (pp.  5-8)  the  action  now  taken  by  the  Socialist 
Minister  of  Labour.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  am 
concerned  less  with  the  merits  of  the  changes  which  Mr. 
Shaw  has  effected  than  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  it. 
.Why  was  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  these  changes 
not  sought  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  abolition  of  the  “  gap  ”  between  benefit  periods  ? 

All  parties  are,  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be,  deeply 
concerned  to  find  a  solution  for  this  most  distressing 
problem  of  unemployment.  The  Labour  Party  claim, 
however,  to  be  “  the  only  party  that  has  a  positive  remedy 
for  it.”  In  the  debate  of  March  loth  they  were  challenged 
to  produce  it.  Presumably  it  consists  in  that  complete 
reorganisation  of  the  industrial  system  which  they  are 
precluded  from  proposing,  with  any  hope  of  legislative 
achievement,  to  the  present  House  of  Commons.  This 
only  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
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now  confronts  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  Parliament, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gravity  of  their  responsibility. 
Any  appearance  of  unfairness  would  be  at  once  bad 
manners  and  bad  tactics.  To  accuse  the  Socialist  Party 
of  failing  to  do  what  existing  conditions  notoriously  forbid 
would  be  rightly  resented,  not  merely  by  the  Socialist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  by  that  large  mass 
of  unattached  but  not,  therefore,  uninterested  spectators 
who  are  closely  watching  the  development  of  events,  and 
will,  when  the  time  comes,  give  their  votes  on  what  they 
conceive  to  be  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Thus  while  relentlessly  exposing  any  tendencies  in  ad¬ 
ministration  which  seem  to  be  of  a  mischievous  character, 
the  critics  must  at  the  same  time  keep  constantly  before 
the  mind  of  the  electorate  the  essential  and  fundamental 
mson  d'etre  of  the  party  which  is  now  serving  its  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  art  of  government. 

For  the  last  forty  years  the  Fabian  Society  has  been 
endeavouring — and  with  no  small  measure  of  success — to 
disseminate  the  conviction  that  not  only  is  there  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,  but  that  the  canker  can 
never  be  got  rid  of  without  a  complete  though  gradual 
transformation  of  the  , whole  fabric  of  society  and  the 
existing  organisation  of  industry.  This  principle  the 
Socialist  Party,  now  in  office,  has  wholeheartedly  adopted. 
To  quote  once  again  from  the  authoritative  statement  of 
policy  issued  in  1918  : 

The  Labour  Party  .  .  .  demands  the  progressive  elimination  from  the 
control  of  industry  of  the  private  capitalist,  individual  or  joint-stock;  and 
the  setting  free  of  all  who  work,  whether  by  hand  or  by  brain,  for  the 
service  of  the  community,  and  of  the  community  only.  And  the  Labour 
Party  refuses  absolutely  to  believe  that  the  British  people  will  permanently 
tolerate  any  reconstruction  or  perpetuation  of  the  disorganisation,  waste, 
and  inefficiency  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  British  industry  to  a 
jostling  crowd  of  separate  private  employers,  with  their  minds  bent,  not 
on  the  service  of  the  community,  but — by  the  very  law  of  their  being — 
only  on  the  utmost  possible  profiteering  (p.  12). 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  more 
recently  (1923)  given  expression  to  sentiments  which, 
though  uttered  with  greater  restraint  of  language,  are  in 
substance  identical.  The  Labour  Party’s  “  legislation 
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and  administration  will  be  directed  to  the  gradual  super- 
session  of  the  capitalist  system  by  the  public  ownership  and 
democratic  control  of  the  essential  industries  and  services.” 

Mr.  Snowden’s  impeachment  of  “  Capitalism  ”  is,  let 
it  be  remarked  in  passing,  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Sixty 
years  ago  much  that  he  urges  against  the  “  monopoly  ”  of 
capital,  against  the  “  divorce  of  the  worker  from  the  tools 
of  his  trade,”  and  so  on,  might  have  had  substance.  The 
development  of  joint  stock  companies  and  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  have  changed  all  that. 
The  distinction  drawn  alike  by  economic  theory  and  by 
industrial  practice  between  “  interest  ”  and  “  profits  ”  has 
given  the  small  and  cautious  investor  his  chance  of  which 
he  has  not  failed  to  take  advantage,  and  has  also  brought 
into  clear  relief  the  risk  element  which  no  reorganisation 
can  eliminate  from  trade  in  world  markets.  As  a  result 
the  “  capitalists  ”  are  in  many  industries  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  wage-earners,  and  very  often  individually 
poorer.  In  the  railway  industry  the  employers  actually 
exceed  in  number  the  employees.  But  let  that  pass.  The 
essential  question  is :  What  system  of  industry  will  yield 
the  largest  national  dividend  I  have  lately  attempted, 
with  some  elaboration  of  detail,  to  show  that,  whatever  the 
system  of  distribution,  the  actual  production  of  wealth  is 
at  present  insufficient  to  yield,  even  on  the  basis  of  equal 
distribution,  a  much-increased  dividend  to  each  inhabitant 
of  Great  Britain  {Economics  and  Ethics,  c.  vii.).  More 
lately,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  has  put  the  same  point  more 
picturesquely : 

What  torrents  of  controversy  over  the  equities  of  distribution,  what 
heartburnings  among  employers  and  employed,  what  huge  losses  in  labour- 
time,  and  all  over  a  dividend  so  pitiably  inadequate  that  even  if  the  extreme 
demands  of  the  most  advanced  Socialist  were  instantly  conceded— no  very 
appreciable  difference  would  be  made  in  the  hard  lot  of  the  workers  in  the 
most  opulent  country  in  Europe.  ...  It  is,  then,  of  vital  importance  that 
some  attention  should  be  paid  ...  to  this  matter  of  the  dividend.  As 
it  is,  the  world  squabbles  about  comparative  trifles,  while  the  all-important 
issue  upon  which  the  material  conditions  of  our  social  w’elfare  depends 
goes  unregarded.  We  are  like  allies  in  a  war  who  quarrel  over  the  spoils 
before  they  have  won  the  victory  (T/ie  Commonweal,  pp.  187,  188). 

That  is  profoundly  true,  and  exceptionally  apposite; 
and  it  is  a  primary  duty,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  all  who  have 
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at  heart  the  social  and  economic  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  insist  upon  this  obvious  truth.  To  do  so  will 
necessarily  be  to  expose  the  essential  inaccuracy  of  the 
economic  basis  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Socialist  Commonwealth  is  to  be  reared.  The  Socialist 
case  rests  upon  false  premises,  and  points,  therefore,  to 
practical  conclusions  which  would  be  as  mischievous  in 
application  as  they  are  unsound  in  theory.  It  is  essential 
in  the  interests  not  of  a  class,  but  of  the  community,  that 
the  fallacies  should  be  relentlessly  and  ceaselessly 
exposed. 

That,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  duty  of  the 
Conservative  Party  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  first 
business  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  may  be  to  oppose; 
but  it  is  not,  in  days  like  these,  its  sole  business.  It  must 
keep  before  the  public  the  outline  of  an  alternative  policy, 
and  before  it  can  frame  such  a  policy  it  must  probe  the 
secret  of  its  opponent’s  success. 

What  gives  Socialism  its  power  to-day?  What  is  the 
element  in  Socialism  which  is  attracting  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Labour  Party  many  of  the  most  devoted  ministers 
of  religion,  many  of  the  keenest  social  workers,  many  of 
the  most  ardent  and  generous  spirits  among  the  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  of  the  nation?  It  used 
to  be  said  that  the  young  man  who  was  not  a  Radical  must 
be  deficient  in  virtue,  and  the  old  man  who  was  not  a 
Conservative  must  be  bereft  of  sense.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  young  men  and  women  to-day  are  neither 
Radicals  nor  Tories,  but  Socialists,  and  it  is  sheer  blind¬ 
ness,  therefore,  to  deny  that  Socialism  does  possess  an 
attractive  force  the  secret  of  which  it  should  be  the  task 
of  wise  Conservative  statesmanship  to  penetrate. 

Where  shall  we  discern  it?  Socialism  is,  beyond  all 
doubt  due,  in  many  cases,  merely  to  envy,  hatred,  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness.  It  represents  the  jealousy  of 
those  who  do  not  possess  for  those  who  do.  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Socialists  care  far 
more  for  dispossessing  the  rich  than  for  improving  the  lot 
of  the  poor.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would,  if  chal¬ 
lenged,  assert  (quite  erroneously,  of  course)  that  the  one 
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process  is  dependent  on  the  other.  But  with  such  folk,  the 
evil-minded  and  the  obtuse,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
deal.  We  can  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  Socialist,  whom  we  ought 
not  lightly  to  accuse  of  being,  I  will  not  say  a  knave  or 
fool,  but  either  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  inferior? 
Socialism,  we  must  frankly  admit,  is  begotten  not  merely 
of  envy,  but  of  compassion ;  of  pity  for  the  poor,  the  weak, 
and  the  suffering.  Take  the  case  of  a  young  curate  who 
goes  straight  from  the  happy  life  of  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  probably  from  the  more  sheltered 
and  peaceful  cloisters  of  Cuddesdon  or  Ely,  into  the 
poorest  quarter  of  a  great  industrial  city.  He  comes  into 
daily  contact  with  the  lives  of  the  very  poor.  What 
wonder  if  all  his  generous  instincts  are  aroused  by  the 
contrast,  and  if  he  be  impelled  impatiently  to  ask :  Can 
the  industrial  order  which  permits  these  things  be 
right?  Should  we  not  think  the  worse  of  him  if  he  could 
be  patient?  Besides,  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  his  religion  not  merely  sanctions 
but  enjoins  the  principles  of  Socialism.  A  superficial 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  may  easily  lend  support  to 
such  a  conclusion ;  but  to  those  who  are  tempted  t6  adopt 
it  I  would  commend  a  study  of  the  Encyclical  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  on  Labour,  or  of  a  penetrating  essay  by 
Professor  Peabody  of  Harvard,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question.  There  has  been  far  too  much  loose  talk  and 
loose  thinking  and  careless  teaching  on  this  question  by 
many  to  whom  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  more  precise  and 
scientific  methods.  But  the  point  is  too  special  to  permit 
of  detailed  examination  here. 

I  refer  to  it  merely  to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  by  which  the  critics  of  Socialism  are  confronted. 
They  are,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  “  up  against  ”  much  that 
is  unsound  and  bad  in  Socialism,  but  something  also  that 
is  good — the  soul  of  goodness  in  an  evil  thing.  Socialism 
is  the  product  of  idealism  working  on  the  discontent  which, 
in  part  at  least,  is  the  result  of  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

The  essence,  then,  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  is :  How, 
with  due  regard  to  the  upkeep  and  increase  of  the  national 
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dividend — this  condition  is  primary — can  we  give  to  all 
those  who  combine  to  produce  it,  to  those  who  supply  the 
brains,  the  brawn  and  the  capital,  that  sense  of  security 
without  which  life  is  a  haunting  nightmare  ?  “  Capitalism,” 
be  it  remembered,  is  to-day  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing 
forty-three  millions  of  people  on  an  island  which  “  Nature” 
appears  to  have  destined  to  sustain  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions.  Before  the  advent  of  the  modern  industrial 
system  we  sustained  perhaps  eleven  millions.  Retrospect 
probably  idealises  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived, 
but  they  enjoyed  one  unquestionable  advantage  over  their 
successors.  Their  fare  may  have  been  scanty  and  mono¬ 
tonous,  their  clothing  rough,  and  their  houses  mean.  But 
they  did  enjoy  a  real  measure  of  security  and  certainty. 
They  rarely  lacked  work  or  sustenance.  Industrial  crises 
were  rare,  and  trade,  if  small,  was  regular.  England, 
agricultural,  sparsely  populated,  her  foreign  trade  insig¬ 
nificant,  suddenly  became  the  centre  of  world  trade,  a 
great  industrial  nation,  the  home  of  a  teeming  population, 
dependent  for  sustenance  upon  imported  food.  The  gain 
in  aggregate  wealth  was  enormous;  but  it  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  recurrent  crises,  periodical  unemployment, 
and  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  among  a  population 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  weekly  wages. 

Where  is  the  solution  to  be  found  ?  Not,  I  submit,  in  the 
panacea  which  has  been  persistently  preached  by  the 
Socialist  Party,  and  which  they  are  deterred  from  trans¬ 
lating  into  legislative  proposals  only  by  the  exceptional 
conditions  on  which  they  hold  office;  but  in  a  scheme  of 
comprehensive  national  insurance.  But  that  is  another 
story.  I  have  already  outlined  the  scheme  in  this  Review, 
and,  with  the  Editor’s  leave,  I  mean  to  amplify  it  at  no 
distant  date.^ 

(i)  An  article  by  Sir  John  Marriott  on  Comprehensive  Insurance  will 
be  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. — Ed.,  F.R. 


THE  REVOLUTION  THAT  TARRIES 
By  Holford  Knight 

As  the  general  astonishment  at  the  advent  of  a  Labour 
Government  subsides,  public  opinion  is  applying  itself 
with  practical  good  sense  to  the  unexampled  situation  thus 
presented.  The  new  Administration  is  the  creature  of 
circumstance  and  bears  the  mark  of  its  origin.  It  was 
created  out  of  due  time  by  a  man  of  spirit  who  had  the 
courage  to  grasp  an  unexpected  opportunity.  An  accom¬ 
plished  master  of  public  business,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  sudden  call 
to  office  which  was  to  reach  him.  The  General  Election 
was  conducted  in  a  political  fog.  The  composition  of 
parliamentary  forces  likely  to  be  left  by  its  clearance  was 
a  mystery  and  its  revelation  a  surprise. 

The  Prime  Minister  negotiated  the  situation  with 
characteristic  caution.  For  the  first  time  in  parliamentary 
history,  a  minority  Government  had  to  be  constructed. 
He  was  unscared  by  the  occasion,  and  the  public  calm 
would  be  assisted  if  Mr.  MacDonald  could  succeed  in 
communicating  some  of  his  sang-froid  to  Lord  Birkenhead 
and  other  persons  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock. 
Unexampled  in  origin,  the  Labour  Government  is  neces¬ 
sarily  provisional  in  duration,  its  personnel  is  a  scratch 
team  which  (in  the  main)  has  done  unusually  well,  while 
the  policy  it  is  pursuing  is  a  skilful  adaptation  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  grave  menace  to  the  nation  and  the  world.  High 
courage  in  untoward  circumstances  is  no  mean  equipment 
for  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  The  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  can  rely  only  upon  the  sympathetic  support  of  the 
community. 

The  action  of  the  new  Government,  disappointing  at 
times  to  sections  of  its  friends,  is  adjusted  to  the 
psychology  of  the  people  whom  it  governs.  A  guiding 
maxim  of  conduct  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Lord 
Chancellor  is  the  consecrated  admonition  of  Edmund 
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Burke  that  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  understand 
the  temper  of  the  people  over  whom  he  presides.  Some 
of  the  minor  Ministers,  unexpectedly  raised  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  exigencies  to  high  station,  have  yet  to  learn  this 
primary  lesson;  but  in  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  (they 
possess  an  admirable  and  kindly  mentor.  Failing  acci¬ 
dents,  which  the  Oppositions  betray  an  increasing  disposi- 
!  tion  not  to  avoid,  the  Labour  Government  should  be 
I  secure  for  a  much  longer  term  than  its  enemies  expect. 

I  Meanwhile,  steps  must  be  taken  to  strengthen  support 
in  the  country.  Large  blocks  of  voters  are  undecided  as 
i  to  their  future  political  action.  Their  attitude  was 
^  described  in  these  pages  on  a  previous  occasion,^  and  as 
1  subsequent  events  have  supplied  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  view  presented,  it  will  be  convenient  to  repeat  a 
passage  as  a  starting  point  for  a  further  consideration : — 

i  It  is  clear  that  the  menace  of  war  must  be  laid  if  the  world  is  to  return 
I  to  a  civilised  evolution.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  exactions  of  private 
'  gain  must  give  way  before  State  regulation.  Mere  names  have  lost  their 
potency  to  scare  ordinary  people  who  stumble  through  the  muddle  poli- 
■  ticians  have  created.  To  call  a,  proposal  Socialistic  has  no  terrors  among 
;  the  people.  Persons  employing  such  outworn  terms  of  abuse  should  fortify 
themselves  with  more  acceptable  aids  to  public  favour. 

:  The  figures  of  the  last  General  Election  show  how  this 
disposition  has  spread  among  the  people.  The  drift 
towards  the  Left,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  world,  has 
not  been  checked.  On  the  contrary,  everyday  experiences 
,  are  aiding  the  movement.  In  increasing  numbers,  men 
and  women  “  are  reaching  the  opinion  that  business,  as 
:  conducted  under  the  present  economic  system,  is  without 
ethics  and  is  a  blind  drive  for  private  gain  to  be  accumu¬ 
lated  at  all  costs.”  * 

!  The  strength  of  this  public  conviction  (and  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  all  classes)  is  due  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  formed.  Humble  men  and  women,  working 
obscurely  with  a  devotion  beyond  praise,  for  it  was  disin¬ 
terested  and  disregarded,  had  preached  for  two  generations 
the  iniquity  and  covetousness  of  modern  economics.  But 

(1)  See  “The  Coming  Political  Revolution,”  Fortnightly  Review, 
January,  1923. 

(2)  IV\A.,  p.  35. 
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these  street-corner  apostles  of  a  New  Order  had  seemed 
to  fail  in  their  appeals  to  the  heedless  crowds.  Still,  as 
the  men  who  builded  better  than  they  knew,  these  unknown 
pioneers  of  a  Labour  Government  had  started  in  the  public 
mind  questionings  that  were  sounded  afresh  in  the  trials 
of  daily  life.  “  Business  as  usual,”  during  the  war,  meant 
the  unprincipled  exploitation  of  public  need  by  private 
greed.  The  exactions  of  profiteers  affected  every  house¬ 
hold  in  the  country.  The  failure  of  organised  religion  to 
admonish  the  money-changers  within  its  portrals  threw  the 
people  back  on  their  own  resources.  Out  of  hard  necessity 
was  born  this  anger  at  the  principles  and  practices  of 
modern  business.  The  silence  of  politicians  aggravated 
the  situation,  for  their  timidity  was  obviously  due  to  the 
so-called  “captains  of  industry”  who  provided  the  finance 
of  political  organisation  and  dictated  the  action  of  parties 
relying,  in  the  main,  on  the  exertions  of  lawyers  made 
prosperous  by  the  support  of  the  system  and  its  con¬ 
ductors.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  degenerated  into 
a  scuflde  for  private  gain.  When  the  Great  War  opened 
its  hideous  opportunities  of  profit,  no  scruple  restrained 
those  who  hastened  to  fatten  on  the  blood  and  need  of 
others.  But  this  hard  experience  brought  its  compensa¬ 
tions.  The  reputed  blessings  of  the  system  of  “  private 
enterprise  ”  passed  under  a  scorching  light,  the  supposed 
divine  origin  of  “  individual  initiative  ”  was  reviewed  in 
the  shameless  forms  it  had  created  and  justified,  and  our 
people  came  out  of  the  war  period  sickened  with  the  catch¬ 
words  of  the  Manchester  School. 

This  is  the  public  temper  from  which  the  gathering 
strength  of  Labour  will  be  supplied.  But  its  assistance 
can  be  gained  only  by  discretion.  It  cannot  be  hurried; 
it  will  not  be  bullied.  The  new  political  revolution  will 
arrive  only  when  large  masses  of  opinion,  still  reflecting 
and  undecided,  find  in  Labour  policy  an  approved  instru¬ 
ment  to  make  the  country  the  land  they  would  have  it  be. 

For  the  generality  of  the  electors  bring  quite  simple  con¬ 
ceptions  to  their  thinking  about  public  business.  They 
want  a  decent  chance  for  themselves  in  life,  and  what  they 
seek  for  themselves,  with  stout  English  feeling,  they  desire 
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for  others.  If  you  treat  them  with  respect,  they  will  give 
you  respect  also.  If  you  try  to  trick  them,  by  speech  or 
action,  they  will  not  trust  you.  The  higher  your  position 
in  the  State,  in  that  event,  the  louder  will  be  their  anger 
and  the  stouter  their  determination  to  dispense  with  your 
assistance.  They  have  no  use  for  men  whose  action  bears 
no  resemblance  to  their  speeches.  The  platitudes  of 
church  dignitaries  (of  all  sects),  unsupported  by  appro¬ 
priate  deeds,  leave  them  unmoved.  As  a  result,  there  is 
a  marked  shifting  of  public  approval.  Conspicuous  figures 
of  the  old  order  are  falling  into  obscurity  as  the  new 
order  approaches.  New  men  are  coming  into  public 
favour,  but  they  enter  upon  a  harder  apprenticeship  than 
their  predecessors  knew.  The  pomposities  and  insinceri¬ 
ties  of  the  old  parliamentary  and  religious  systems  must 
give  place  to  genuine  opinion,  faithfully  announced  and 
courageously  applied.  Hence,  in  the  wrecked  world  of 
the  after-war  years,  the  people  seek  leaders  who  do  not 
merely  repeat  the  discredited  nostrums  which  the  war 
ended,  but  who  advance  with  boldness  and  character  to 
aid  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  order. 

Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  coming  of  a  wide- 
embracing  Labour  movement  is  the  sympathetic  turning 
of  numerous  guides  of  public  opinion  towards  Labour 
proposals  and  aims.  The  difficulties  of  Liberal  members 
of  Parliament,  aware  of  the  growing  public  feeling  referred 
to  above,  will  be  resolved  as  they  make  their  public  action 
conform  to  the  desires  of  the  constituencies.  Party 
attachments,  in  the  public  mind,  are  merely  subsidiary  to 
parliamentary  action.  Large  changes  in  public  policy 
must  be  entered  upon  if  the  country  is  to  be  satisfied.  For 
instance,  the  fresh  vigour  imported  into  international  rela¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  MacDonald  is  widely  approved,  and  failure 
to  assist  its  progress  in  Parliament  would  not  be  lightly 
regarded  in  the  constituencies.  Again,  the  peremptory 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  coal  owners  as  to  the  striking 
disparity  between  pit  and  buying  prices  is  an  indication 
of  a  new  executive  temper  in  affairs  also  widely  approved. 
Constituents  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  such  matters 
are  not  disposed  to  tolerate  lack  of  sympathy  in  repwe- 
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sentatives.  For  this  vigour  in  action  exemplifies  the 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  for  which 
the  country  is  looking,  and  members  of  Parliament  who 
desire  their  services  to  be  continued  cannot  with  safety 
withhold  assistance  from  the  Government,  even  if  it 
happens  to  be  of  an  unfortunate  party  complexion  and 
disposition. 

Hence  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  in  this  Parliament 
a  measure  of  support  from  Liberal  members  far  in  excess 
of  the  wishes  of  some  of  their  supposed  leaders.  There 
is  a  type  of  Liberal  who  is  only  a  mis-named  Conservative. 
His  action  in  this  House  of  Commons  has  never  been  in 
doubt,  and  the  adjustments*  of  his  spokesmen  do  not 
suggest  reconsideration. 

But  the  work  of  gathering  necessary  support  for  the 
Labour  Government  is  much  more  promising  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  I  have  been  astonished  at  numerous 
confidences  from  Liberal  candidates  and  others  in  influen¬ 
tial  positions.  It  is  clear  that  these  gentlemen  are  moving 
with  the  constituencies  they  hope  to  serve,  and  it  will  be 
profitable  to  consider  their  main  avowed  difficulties  in 
definitely  approving  of  the  economic  policy  of  Labour. 
A  foolish  make-believe  is  as  little  useful  in  politics  as  in 
anything  else.  Without  the  help  of  Liberals  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  the  advent  of  an  independent  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  far  removed.  Moreover,  no  point  of  pride 
should  deter  us  from  pursuing  our  country’s  good.  For 
myself,  I  am  indifferent  to  the  quarter  from  which  support 
comes  or  to  the  agency  which  claims  its  provision,  so  long 
as  the  support  tendered  is  sincere  and  reliable.  Sensible 
men  will  not  quarrel  over  the  origins  of  political  support. 
It  is  enough  to  enjoy  their  fruits. 

I  find  that  the  principal  grounds  of  hesitation  to  support 
the  Labour  Government  arise  from  the  Capital  Levy  and 
the  proposals  to  extend  the  system  of  nationalisation.  We 
must  allow,  as  Lord  Morley  said  in  another  connection, 
that  there  is  a  step  between  an  abstract  right  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  enforcing  it.  Convinced  supporters  of  the 
Labour  Government,  like  the  present  writer,  are  confirmed 
by  reflection  in  the  belief  that  a  call  upon  accumulated 
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j  capital  is  essential  to  meet  the  national  liabilities  created 
I  by  the  war.  We  also  think  that,  in  reason  and  equity,  the 
first  call  in  this  connection  should  be  made  on  those  who 
i  enjoyed  the  immediate  profits  of  the  war  period.  On  the 
I  ground  of  principle,  I  do  not  find  objection  to  these  pro¬ 
positions.  They  do  not  supply  a  basis  of  opposition  to 
Labour  policy.  But  suggestions  of  making  this  call  in 
the  present  financial  situation  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
strongly  resisted.  The  new  Government  appreciates  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  failing  to  obtain  the  country’s  assent 
to  such  a  scheme,  an  expert  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
its  feasibility  in  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  applied.  In  the  circumstances,  while  reserving  the 
principle  involved,  the  Government’s  undertaking  not  to 
proceed  in  the  present  Parliament  should  disincline 
friendly  critics  to  make  a  stand  of  opposition  on  a  deferred 
proposal  that  is  under  review. 

The  Labour  aims  as  to  nationalisation  have  given  rise 
to  all  the  misrepresentation  they  are  calculated  to  provoke. 
The  stupidities  of  the  Central  Conservative  Office  are  the 
measure  of  the  ignorance  which  inspires  them.  But,  among 
Liberals  and  others  who  retain  a  mind  free  for  new  im¬ 
pressions,  Labour  supporters  may  invite  a  reconsideration 
of  the  matter  in  the  light  of  fresh  experience.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  invoked  should  not  excite  undue  opposition  in 
reasonable  minds.  What  is  proposed  is  that,  as  public 
necessities  call  for  the  subordination  of  private  interests 
to  the  national  welfare,  the  Government  should  not  be 
precluded  from  taking  over  services  which  reason  and 
experience  denote  as  being  more  fitted  for  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control.  The  railways  and  the  mines  are 
immediate  subjects  for  consideration.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  has  recently  informed  us  that  the  late  Coalition 
Government  at  one  time  intended  to  make  a  public 
announcement  in  the  sense  of  nationalising  the  railway 
service.  This  should  give  some  stay  to  anxiety.  Further, 
the  prolonged  inquiry  by  the  Coal  Commission  reached 
conclusions  favourable  to  State  action.  It  may  be  con¬ 
tended  in  reason  that  subsequent  trials  and  difficulties  as 
to  the  mines  have  not  invalidated  these  recommendations. 
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In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  in  regard  to  both  the  railways 
and  the  mines,  proposals  to  take  them  over  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  the  result  of  renewed  inquiry.  Unless  the 
grounds  for  such  action  were  fully  justified  on  a  review 
of  the  position,  no  Government  in  its  senses  would  risk 
such  an  undertaking.  Hence,  I  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  these  main  objections  to  supporting  Labour  pro¬ 
posals  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  situation  that  now 
confronts  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Labour  case  rests  upon  imme¬ 
diate  practical  matters  which  affect  countless  households 
in  the  country.  We  may  question  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  scope  of  what  is  called  “  private  enterprise  ” 
in  some  connections,  because  experience  may  cause  us  to 
hesitate.  But  in  the  light  of  urgent  necessities  as  to 
housing,  the  price  of  food,  and  coal  (for  instance),  we  may 
be  asked  whether  the  right  of  the  individual  to  exact  profit 
out  of  the  need  of  his  fellows  should  not  be  curtailed  by 
State  regulation.  These  are  simple  illustrations  of  every¬ 
day  needs  which  have  struck  the  attention  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  increasingly  disposed  to  judge  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  by  its  adherence  to  old  views,  but  by  its  energy 
in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  country  in  the  way  circum¬ 
stances  call  for,  without  primary  regard  to  the  interests 
of  private  persons. 

A  protest  and  a  danger  before  the  Labour  Government 
call  for  mention.  The  crude  nonsense  which  passes  for 
anti-Socialism  vociferates  unceasingly  about  drying  up  the 
springs  of  private  initiative.  No  order  of  society  could 
provide  an  ampler  opportunity  for  personal  effort  than  the 
Socialist  Commonwealth,  accurately  perceived.  The 
foundation  of  the  Socialist  State  is  the  released  energy  of 
the  citizens.  The  State  itself  is  the  sum  total  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  inspiration,  effort,  and  genius  of  those  who  compose 
it.  It  is  founded  in  the  joy  of  service  by  each  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  all.  All  systems  of  Socialism,  apart 
from  the  arid  mechanics  of  Karl  Marx,  have  presented  this 
primary  feature.  It  received  its  finest  expression  in  the 
famous  words  of  William  Morris  :  “  From  each  according 
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to  his  worth,  to  each  according  to  his  need.”  The  inability 
of  some  critics  of  Socialism  to  understand  this  simple 
conception  explains  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  obscure  this  governing  aim 
and  inspiration  of  Socialism  than  the  idea,  sedulously 
fostered  by  its  opponents,  that  private  property  of  all  kinds 
is  ended  under  its  regime.  I  fear  this  error  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  ill-considered  advocacy  of  some 
Socialist  speakers.  In  the  region  of  the  mind  there  are 
no  proprietary  interests,  and  the  claim  sometimes  made  by 
Socialists  of  long  activity  that  they  alone  are  true  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  word  cannot  be  permitted.  In  the  new 
order  of  society  towards  which  the  Labour  Movement 
works  no  form  of  private  property  that  leaves  unaffected 
the  just  rights  of  others  is  in  jeopardy.  The  personal 
possessions  of  the  citizen,  the  house  that  he  enjoys  and 
the  forms  of  property  he  holds  (with  the  reservation  given 
above)  are  safe — indeed,  safer  than  in  the  present  State, 
where  insecurity  is  abounding  and  want  a  cruel  shadow. 

Stated  in  the  terms  of  daily  life.  Socialism  has  nothing 
but  content  and  joy  to  bring  to  struggling  humanity.  It 
is  a  way  of  life  that  beckons  from  afar,  and  towards  it 
we  shall  move  with  slow  and  uncertain  steps.  It  embodies 
a  principle  of  State  development  in  line  with  our  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  while  it  safeguards  the  ethical  irights  of  the 
individual  it  offers  a  reconstruction  of  public  business 
which  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  should  welcome. 

But  its  purposes  have  to  be  explained  and  commended 
to  large  numbers  of  people  before  its  parliamentary 
support  can  be  assured.  This  is  the  immediate  task  before 
the  Labour  Government.  As  their  legislation  unfolds  in 
Parliament,  and  their  administration  justifies  itself  by 
orderly  and  successful  action,  public  opinion  must  be 
brought  increasingly  to  their  aid.  The  contention  ad¬ 
vanced  here  is  that  this  support  can  be  gained  if  it  is 
sought  with  skill  and  placated  with  sincerity.  No  political 
movement  of  our  time  stands  to  gain  more  from  a  careful 
restatement  of  its  proposals  in  the  terms  of  everyday  life. 
It  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  academic  exposition  and 
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the  generalities  of  propaganda  into  the  arena  of  practical 
affairs,  where  its  submissions  must  be  presented  for 
approval  with  discretion  and  particularity. 

For  Socialism  is  a  disposition  and  temper,  a  way  of 
looking  at  the  world  and  the  nation’s  business;  not  an 
arid  acceptance  of  dogma  and  a  rigid  insistence  on  pre¬ 
conceived  sanctions,  but  a  presentation  of  the  dictates  of 
a  social  conscience  applied  to  current  needs  and  holding 
out  a  reasonable  hope  of  their  satisfaction. 

Contention  will  not  cease,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should,  for  in  the  clash  of  mind  with  mind  purposes  will 
be  strengthened  and  their  treatment  improved.  But, 
founded  on  the  governing  principle  of  State  action  it 
supplies.  Socialism,  when  rightly  understood  and  as  its 
plans  mature,  will  gather  support,  and  so  herald  the  new 
revolution  in  English  politics.^ 

(i)  This  article  was  written  before  the  result  of  the  Westminster 
election  was  known. 


THE  SEVEN  COLOURS 
By  J.  F.  S.  Ross 
I 

Dark  in  the  dawn  of  the  first  of  all  days, 
Bare  and  black  in  the  hour  of  its  birth, 
Slowly  the  inchoate  earth. 

Naked  and  wet. 

Turned, 

1  1 
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Not  a  single  hue 

Of  the  seven  and  seventy  colours  that  glow 
In  the  realms  of  the  Lord,  whose  decree 
Had  ordered  and  planned  the  scheme. 

IV 

The  first  day, 

Cold  .  .  .  deaf  .  .  .  dumb  .  .  .  blind  .  .  . 
The  naked,  soulless  earth, 

Bare  and  black  in  its  birth. 

Turned, 

Obedient  to  the  celestial  mind. 

But  utterly  blank  and  void  .  .  . 

Until  a  voice  rang  clear  from  Heaven  : 

“  There  are  seventy  and  seven 
Hues  in  the  fabric  of  life : 

Let  the  earth  live : 

One  colour  I  give.” 

And  the  dead  depths  of  black 
■Were  tinged  with  vivid  purple; 

And  the  day 

Passed  in  amethystine  dusk  away. 

V 

The  second  day. 

Cold.  .  .  .  deaf  .  .  .  dumb  .  .  .  blind  .  .  . 
The  naked,  soulless  earth, 

Bare  as  at  birth. 

From  violet  shadows  of  night 
Turned, 

Obedient  to  the  celestial  mind. 

Into  the  colourless,  ghastly  light. 

Then  proclaimed  the  voice  from  Heaven 
Of  the  seventy  hues  and  seven 
Another  bestowed : 

And  the  earth  slowly  swung  away 
From  the  stark  white  glare  of  day. 

Through  the  amethystine  dusk, 

To  the  measureless,  indigo  depths 
Of  the  silver-starred  firmament 
Beyond. 
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VI  . 

The  third  day, 

Cold  .  .  •  deaf  .  .  .  dumb  .  .  . 

The  naked  earth, 

Bare  as  at  birth. 

From  the  rich  darkness  of  night 
Turned, 

Obedient  to  the  celestial  mind. 

Into  the  colourless  light. 

Then  again  from  Heaven  sped  forth  the  word 
Edictal  of  colour  conferred 
On  the  swinging  sphere; 

And  the  sky  of  dead,  dull  white 
Thrilled  with  living,  azure  light. 

And  the  waters,  responsive,  awoke. 

Lapping  the  earth  in  a  luminous  sapphire  cloak. 
Then  the  day 

Passed  through  purple  dusk  away 
To  the  indigo  glory  of  night. 

VII 

The  fourth  day. 

Cold  .  .  .  deaf  .  .  .  dumb  .  .  . 

The  yet  unbreathing  earth. 

Not  bare,  as  at  birth. 

But  wrapped  in  robes  of  blue. 

From  the  rich  darkness  of  night 
To  the  sun’s  blazing  light 
Turned, 

Ever  obedient  to  the  celestial  will. 

Again  the  heavenly  voice  rang  clear 
According  a  colour  new 
To  the  vivifying  sphere. 

Then  swelled  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
Through  its  mantle  of  blue. 

And,  in  emerald  hue. 

The  verdant  shores  arose  from  the  slumbrous  sea. 
Then  the  day. 

Through  lucent  tints  of  peridot. 

In  splendour  passed  away. 
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VIII 

The  fifth  day, 

Cold  .  .  .  listening  .  .  .  dumb  .  .  . 

The  blue-robed,  verdant  earth 
From  the  rich  darkness  of  night 
Turned, 

And  heard  the  clear,  celestial  voice 
Bidding  it  live  and  rejoice 
In  the  gift  of  a  colour  more. 

Then  the  dazzling,  ghastly  light 
Of  the  sun’s  pitiless  light 
Vanished, 

Transmuted  to  liquid  gold,  which  thrilled  and  glowed 
On  hill  and  cliff  and  sea  and  shore  : 

And  the  day 

Passed  through  peaceful  dusk  away 
To  the  star-strewn  glory  of  night. 


The  sixth  day, 


The  breathing,  blue-clad  earth 
Turned, 

Waking  expectant  from  the  rich  sleep  of  night. 

To  the  glorious  golden  light. 

And  thrilled  to  hear 

The  celestial  message  ringing  clear. 

Bestowing  a  warmer  hue  than  yet  had  touched  the  sphere. 
Then  in  the  silent  groves  awoke 
A  thousand  songs  of  joy : 

While,  wheeling  with  exultant  life, 

A  thousand  pairs  of  wings  went  flashing  through  the  sky. 
Then  the  day 

In  ever  deeper  shades  of  gold  to  darkness  passed  away. 


The  seventh  day. 

With  songs  of  hope  and  mirth, 
The  breathing,  shimmering  earth 
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Waking  expectant,  from  the  peace  of  night, 

To  greet  the  warmth  of  luscious  golden  light. 

And  hushed  and  thrilled  to  hear. 

Ringing  clear. 

The  final,  gift-imparting,  celestial  decree. 

The  seventh  gift  of  life  in  colour  came. 

Touching  in  tints  of  flame 
Hilltop  and  grove  and  field. 

Warming  the  wide-flung  lands  to  yield 
A  thousand  joyful  tokens  of  the  ruddy  life  set  free. 

The  perfumed,  crimson  rose  .  .  . 

The  good,  red  soil  .  .  . 

Red  lips  and  cheeks,  and  glowing  fires  .  .  . 

Bright  berries,  and  rich  fruits  .  .  . 

All  these  had  birth 

When  came  the  seventh  gift  of  colour  from  Heaven  to 
earth. 

And  so  the  day. 

Westward  in  flaming  glory  passed  away. 

And  starry  night  kept  watch  above  the  earth’s  repose. 

XI 

So  ever  turns  the  faithful  earth 
From  night  to  day. 

And  every  morning  life  has  birth 
In  seven  colours  gay. 

And  who  has  eyes  may  see  the  gifts  decreed  by  the 
Lord  of  Heaven : 

The  seven  colours  sent  to  earth  from  the  seventy  and 
seven. 

Yet  .  .  . 

Sometimes,  in  the  dawn. 

Chill  and  gray. 

As  on  the  first  strange  day. 

In  bleak,  colourless  light,  we  may  see 
A  picture  drawn. 

Which  adumbrates  how  the  earth  would  be, 

If  the  seven  colours  of  life  were  taken  away. 

Y2 


CURRENT  LITERATURE 
Some  Recent  Memoirs 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  continuity  of  Holland  House  and  its  preserved  associations  with 
one  notable  family  are  facts  that  should  be  appreciated  keenly,  for,  as 
Macaulay  observed,  Holland  House  “  can  boast  of  a  greater  number 
of  inmates  distinguished  in  political  and  literary  history  than  any  other 
private  dwelling  in  England.”  With  the  exception  of  Syon  House, 
Chiswick  House,  and  Ken  Wood  at  Hampstead,  Holland  House  is  the 
last  survivor  of  the  great  country  mansions  that  once  were  ranged 
numerously  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  its  survival  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  its  situation  was  ever  much  nearer  to  the  ceaseless 
growth  of  the  town  westward  than  the  other  three  houses  mentioned,  and 
the  land  consequently  more  to  be  desired  by  the  speculative  builder.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  stood  in  rural  privacy,  far  more  reserved  than  the 
neighbouring  Palace  of  Kensington ;  and  a  few  years  earlier,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  high  road  to  London  was  very 
lonely,  and  travellers  were  in  danger  from  attack  by  robbers.  Writing 
from  Kensington  Palace  to  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Mrs.  Burgoyne 
relates  : — 

We  live  here  (I  mean  the  female  part  of  the  family)  as  retired  as  if  we  were  at 
a  country  place  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London.  .  .  .  Mrs.  L  .  .  .  was  stop'd  by 
two  highwaymen  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  about  Kensington  Gore, 
coming  from  Lady  Holland’s  :  one  of  them  stood  by  the  footman,  and  the  other, 
after  having  drawn  his  pistol  out  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  put  it  up  again,  and 
then  asked  Mrs.  L.  for  her  purse,  which  she  gave  them  (the  one  she  has  had 
so  long  ready  for  them).  He  then  asked  for  her  watch,  which  she  likewise 
gave ;  then  for  her  pocket-book.  .  .  . 

In  1828,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  stayed  a  night  at  Holland  House, 
he  noted  in  his  Journal  ; — 

May  18th.  The  freshness  of  the  air,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
beautiful  aspect  of  nature,  the  size  of  the  venerable  trees,  gave  me 
altogether  a  delightful  feeling  this  morning.  .  .  .  We  (i.e.,  Rogers  and  I) 
wandered  into  a  green  lane,  bordered  with  fine  trees,  which  might  have  been 
twenty  miles  from  a  town.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  when  this  ancient  house  must 
come  down  and  give  way  to  rows  and  crescents  .  .  .  one  is  chiefly  affected  by 
the  air  of  deep  seclusion  which  is  spread  around  the  domain. 

The  advancing  tide  of  London  duly  swept  up  to  Holland  House,  but 
it  resisted  the  attack  with  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  grounds 
on  the  north  side  (which  reached  originally  to  the  Uxbridge  Road);  the 
“  rows  and  crescents  ”  were  erected  to  north  and  east  and  west,  leaving 
Holland  House  secluded  amid  its  gardens  and  roseries.  There  it  still 
stands,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  a  direct  descendant  (the  Earl  of 
Ilchester)  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  whose  youngest  son,  Henry  Pox,  first 
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Lord  Holland,  was  the  original  purchaser  of  Holland  House  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  father  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  spent 
his  boyhood  here.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  third  Lord  Holland  (1773- 
1840)  that  Holland  House  attained  its  greatest  fame  by  reason  of  the 
memorable  salon  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Vassall  Lady  Holland,  when, 
as  Brougham  says,  it  was  “  the  resort  not  only  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  composing  English  society,  literary,  philosophical,  and  political, 
but  also  to  all  belonging  to  those  classes  who  ever  visited  this  country 
from  abroad.” 

The  archives  of  Holland  House  seem  inexhaustible.  For  over  twenty 
years  Lord  Ilchester,  aided  by  his  mother,  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester, 
has  been  editing  and  publishing  a  series  of  the  letters  and  journals, 
preserved  in  the  library  there,  written  by  distinguished  members  or 
relatives  of  the  Fox  family,  such  as  the  first  and  third  Lords  Holland, 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and  that  arrogant  Elizabeth  Vassall  Lady  Holland, 
whose  famous  salon,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  was  the  most  memorable 
social  feature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  latest 
volume,*  now  published,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  I  think, 
for  in  addition  to  its  record  of  the  life  of  the  writer  and  his  family,  it 
offers  a  running  commentary  on  the  social  or  fashionable  life  of  the 
period  (1818-1830),  and,  further,  it  is  as  intimate  a  personal  revelation 
of  character  and  temperament  as  the  diaries  of  Pepys  or  Creevey, 
despite  the  fact  that  Henry  Fox  only  kept  up  his  journal  for  twelve 
years,  and  in  a  desultory  manner. 

Henry  Edward  Fox  (1802-1859),  fourth  and  last  Lord  Holland,  w'as 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  third  Lord  Holland  and  Elizabeth  Vassall  Lady 
Holland.  He  was  a  curious,  precocious  boy  in  a  mental  sense  by  reason 
of  his  heredity  and  a  constitutional  weakness  of  the  hip,  which  prevented 
him  from  going  to  a  public  school.  He  consequently  received  his 
education  from  private  tutors,  and  was  ever  from  early  childhood  in  the 
company  of  the  brilliant  adults  who  formed  the  circle  of  Holland  House. 
A  boy  who  is  brought  up  in  this  way  always  develops  into  an  uncommon 
youth,  self-opinionated  and  with  an  assurance  beyond  his  years,  dis¬ 
dainful  of  his  juvenile  contemporaries  and  averse  from  active  sports.  It 
was  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  Henry  Fox,  with  his  exceptional  environ¬ 
ment  and  temperament.  By  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  as  his  Journal  now  shows,  to  form  very  decided  views,  and 
express  critical,  caustic  observations  about  his  friends  and  relatives.  As 
he  said,  it  was  his  ”  art  always  to  see  the  worst  first,”  which  may 
perhaps  account,  for  example,  for  his  youthful  disapproval  of  poor 
Campbell,  the  poet : — 

Campbell  sat  next  to  me.  His  voice  is  sharp  and  querulous,  his  ideas  vulgarly 
conceited.  He  too!,  all  my  bread  and  all  my  glasses,  spilt  half  his  dinner  into  my 
lap,  and  then  fished  for  a  compliment  for  his  New  Monthly  Magazine,  which  I 

(i)  The  Journal  oj  the  Hon.  Henry  Edward  Fox  (Fourth  and  Last  Lord 
Holland),  1818-1830.  Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  (Thornton  Butterworth, 
aS»-  net). 
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was  determined  he  should  not  extract.  He  admired,  praised,  or  was  pleased  with 
no  place,  book,  or  person  that  was  mentioned  during  dinner,  except  an  idea  of 
his  own,  which  he  most  particularly  eulogised,  and  from  which,  he  says.  Lord 
Byron  has  taken  the  notion  of  his  poem.  Darkness.  .  .  .  How  odious  all  authors 
are,  and  how  doubly  so  to  each  other. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  small  boy,  Henry  Fox  was  much  liked  by 
Byron,  who  records  in  his  Journal,  1813,  that  he  took  him  to  see  a 
drama  called  Nourjahad.  Byron’s  subsequent  references  to  Henry  Fox 
illustrate  the  boy’s  temperament  and  appearance  so  aptly  in  a  few 
words  that  I  am  surprised  Lord  llchester  has  not  quoted  them.  The 
first  passage  refers  to  the  celebrated  persons  present  at  a  typical  assembly 
at  Holland  House,  when  Henry  Fox  was  eleven  years  old  : — 

Little  Henry  Fox,  a  very  fine  boy,  and  very  promising  in  mind  and  manner- 
he  went  away  to  bed  before  I  had  time  to  talk  to  him.  I  am  sure  I  had  rathrr 
hear  him  than  all  the  savans. 

The  second  reference  is  ten  years  later  (in  a  letter  to  Moore), 
when  Henry  Fox  visited  Byron  at  Genoa  on  March  31st,  1823 : — 

I  have  also  seen  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland’s  son,  whom  I  had  not  look«i 
upon  since  I  left  him  a  pretty,  mild  boy,  without  a  neckcloth,  in  a  jacket,  and  in 
delicate  health,  seven  long  years  agone,  at  the  period  of  mine  eclipse.  ...  1 
think  that  he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable  expression  of  countenance  I  ever 
saw,  and  manners  correspondent.  If  to  those  he  can  add  hereditary  talents,  he 
will  keep  the  name  of  Fox  in  all  its  freshness  for  half  a  century  more,  I  hope. 
I  s[>eak  from  a  transient  glimpse — but  1  love  still  to  yield  to  such  impressions; 
for  I  have  ever  found  that  those  I  liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  to  at  first  sight; 
and  I  always  liked  that  boy — perhaps,  in  part,  from  some  resemblance  in  the  less 
fortunate  part  of  our  destinies — I  mean,  to  avoid  mistakes,  his  lameness.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  he  appears  a  halting  angel,  who  has  trippc-d  against 
a  star ;  whilst  I  am  Le  Diable  Boiteux. 

Fox  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  visit  to  Byron  : — 

He  received  me  most  kindly,  and,  indeed,  his  good-nature  to  me  has  always 
been  most  marked  and  flattering.  His  figure  is  shorter  than  I  recollected.  .  . . 
In  face  he  is  not  altered  A  few  grey  locks  scattered  among  his  beautiful  black 
locks  are  all  that  announce  the  approach  of  that  age  that  has  made  such  an 
Impression  on  his  mind,  and  of  which  he  talks  so  much.  However,  he  is  only 
thirty-five.  .  .  Rogers  he  talked  of  in  terms  of  deep-rooted  dislike.  He  talked 
a  great  deal  about  Lady  Byron,  and  asked  if  I  knew  anything  about  her  or  the 
child.  He  said  it  was  an  odd  fact,  and  perhaps  one  I  should  not  believe,  but  that 
his  recollection  of  her  face  is  so  imperfect,  that  he  is  not  sure  he  should  know 
her  again.  The  child  he  means  to  leave  entirely  under  her  guidance,  for  if  it 
was  to  pass  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day  with  him  alone,  whatever  it  might  do 
wrong  afterwards  would  be  ascribed  to  that  unfortunate  time.  ...  He  says  he 
now  is  taking  to  be  fond  of  money,  and  he  has  saved  ;£j^3,ooo.  .  .  .  The  tones 
of  his  voice  are  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  woman 
falling  in  love  with  him.  Lady  C.  Lamb,  he  says,  has  the  power  of  imitating 
his  hand  to  an  alarming  perfection  and  still  possesses  many  of  his  letters  which 
she  may  alter  very  easily. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  point  out  that  Fox’s  statement  that  Byron 
annoyed  by  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  Blessingtons  and  their 
“impertinence”  in  “forcing  their  way”  into  the  villa  at  Albaro  is 
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not  confirmed  by  Byron’s  report  of  them  as  “very  agreeable  person¬ 
ages  ” — with  whom,  indeed,  he  at  once  formed  an  intimate  friendship, 
with  the  result  that  Lady  Blessington  was  later  enabled  to  publish  her 
Comersations  with  Lord  Byron.  An  account  of  this  first  meeting  with 
Byron  will  be  found  in  Lady  Blessington’s  The  Idler  in  Italy,  where 
she  relates  how  the  poet  hurried  out  hatless  to  her  carriage  and  begged 
her  to  enter  the  villa,  where  “  our  visit  was  a  long  one  ...  he  so  warmly 
urged  our  stay.’’ 

Byron,  of  course,  died  just  a  year  later,  and  how  little  he  imagined 
that  his  young  friend,  Henry  Fox,  was  destined  to  be  his  immediate 
successor  in  the  affections  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  Fox  met  her  first 
on  December  30th,  1824,  at  the  apartment  in  Rome  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  he  was  not  much  impressed.  “  She  is  coarse  and 
far  from  being,  to  my  taste,  the  least  attractive.  Her  hair  is  nearly 
red,  her  figure  squat,  and  her  eyes  have  no  expression  but  what  with 
study  and  affectation  she  contrives  to  throw  into  them.’’  He  met  her 
again  at  Naples  in  July  of  the  following  year,  and  his  conquest  was 
a  rapid  affair  : — 

I  observed  Teresa  rather  sought  than  shrunk  from  proffered  civilities,  but 
I  was  not  prepared  for  the  extreme  facility  of  the  conquest,  which  (such  is  the 
perverseness  of  one’s  nature)  scarcely  gave  me  pleasure.  She  is  too  gross  and 
carnal.  As  Lord  Byron  says,  there  is  nothing  like  the  moon  for  mischief.*  It 
was  on  Sunday  evening,  the  7th  of  August,  that  she  listened  and  consented  at 
her  balcony  as  we  were  gazing  at  chaste  Dian’s  beams.  Sentiment  or  caprice 
would  not  permit  her  to  yield  then,  but  appointed  me  the  next  night,  and 
received  me  as  those  females  receive  one  who  make  such  occupations  not  their 
pleasure  but  their  trade.  Her  sentiment  is  ridiculous  .  .  .  she  tries  and  believes 
she  is  in  love  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  alarming  when  she  talks  and  expects  a 
constancy  of  five  years.  She  has  a  pretty  voice,  pretty  eyes,  white  skin,  and 
strong,  not  to  say  turbulent,  passions.  She  has  no  other  attraction.  .  .  .  We  had 
several  agreeable  evenings  together,  especially  one  night  we  went  to  Nisida  and 
landed  in  my  little  favourite  bay.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  and  the  moon  was 
splendid,  besides  the  heavens  were  brightly  illuminated  by  summer  lightnings. 
I  grew  to  like  her  better  as  I  knew  more  of  her. 

The  intrigue  continued,  with  many  quarrels  and  reconciliations,  until 
October,  1825.  Teresa  Guiccioli  then  left  Naples,  and  Fox  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  following  her  by  a  riding  mishap.  This  accident  occurred 
as  he  was  about  to  pay  a  call  on  Lady  Blessington  at  the  Villa  Gallo, 
and  he  was,  in  result,  laid  up  there  for  some  days.  Originally  he  had 
disliked  both  the  Blessingtons  and  Count  D’Orsay,  terming  Lady  Bless¬ 
ington  vulgar  and  D’Orsay  a  coxcomb.  But  they  were  so  kind  to  him 
during  his  enforced  visit  that,  for  a  time,  he  recanted  his  former 
strictures.  He  grew  to  like  D’Orsay  very  much — “  He  has  a  thousand 
merits,  many  talents,  and  a  very  warm  heart  ...  he  has  great  frank¬ 
ness,  generosity,  and  sincerity  ’’ — but  with  I.ady  Blessington  he  was 
never  able  to  feel  in  sympathy,  which  was  curious,  as  she  possessed, 
usually,  the  peculiar  art  of  winning  the  sincere  friendship  of  men  of  the 


(i)  Don  }uan.  Canto  the  First,  cxHi. 
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most  diversified  talents  and  temperaments.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  from  Lady  Blessington’s  diary  her  very  acute  observations  of 
Henry  Fox’s  character  at  this  same  date,  when  she  saw  a  good  deal  of 
him  in  Naples  at  the  Villa  Gallo  in  1825  : — 

Mr,  Henry  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  has  been  our  inmate  for  some  days 
He  is  a  most  agreeable  companion,  lively,  playful,  and  abounding  in  anecdote 
with  just  enough  of  what  the  French  term  malice  to  render  his  remarks  ven 
piquant,  and  just  sufficient  good-nature  to  prevent  their  being  too  satirical.  The 
French  term,  malice,  must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  broader  and  stronger 
one  of  the  word  malice  in  our  own  language.  The  French  phrase  means  simple 
a  roguishness  or  slyness  that  induces  a  person  to  play  tricks,  and  draw  out 
and  exhibit  the  follies  of  his  acquaintance  fbr  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh  with, 
out  being  impelled  by  any  desire  of  injuring  them.  Henry  Fox  gives  such  admir¬ 
able  imitations  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  absent  acquaintances  that  those  present 
are  infinitely  amused,  forgetting  that  they  in  turn  will  furnish  subjects  for  the 
talent  they  are  now  admiring.  Henry  Fox  is  just  such  a  forced  plant,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  hot-bed  culture  of  Holland  House,  where  wit  and  talent 
are  deemed  of  such  importance  that  more  solid  qualities  are  sometimes,  if  not 
sacrificed  to  their  growth,  at  least  overlooked  in  the  search  for  them.  Accus- 
tomed  from  infancy  to  see  alt  around  him  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
circle  they  compose,  by  a  brilliant  persiflage,  a  witty  version  of  the  on  dits  of 
the  day,  epigrammatical  sallies,  which,  though  pungent,  never  violate  les  W«i- 
siances  de  socidtd,  and  remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  day,  full  of  point  and 
tact,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  become  what  he  is — a  most  agreeable 
companion.  As,  however,  he  possesses  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  sweet 
temper  and  gaiety  of  spirits  of  his  father,  he  may  yet  attain  the  more  worthy 
distinction  of  becoming  an  estimable  man. 

At  Naples  Henry  Fox  was  destined  to  die  thirty-four  years  later. 
Such  work  as  he  accomplished  in  his  life  was,  fittingly,  in  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service.  But  that  and  his  marriage  in  1833  with  Lady  Mary 
Augusta  Coventry  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  Journal.  But 
his  numerous  previous  love  affairs  are  fully  recounted,  and  in  one  case 
he  came  very  near  to  marrying  the  clever  Miss  Villiers,  afterwards  to 
be  well  known  as  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  Politics  Henry  Fox  always 
frankly  disliked,  and  they  find  but  little  mention  in  his  Journal,  and 
in  that  respect  it  differs  from  the  contemporary  diary  of  his  friend 
Charles  Greville ;  but,  as  regards  gossip  and  details  of  society,  the 
two  records  often  suggest  comparison,  as  when  both  writers  picture 
the  close  Court  of  George  IV.  and  the  wonderful  jewels  (some  of  them 
Crown  property  inherited  by  the  King  from  the  Cardinal  Prince,  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts)  worn  by  the  Royal  Favourite,  Lady  Conyngham. 
Such  details  are  the  authentic  garniture  of  history. 

**•»**** 

It  will  be  granted,  then,  that  books  of  gossip  and  even  scandalous 
memoirs  have  their  fitting  and  useful  purpose  or  place  in  the  future 
presentation  of  history  and  the  social  life  of  an  epoch.  We  could  not 
do  without  Gramont  and  S^vign^,  Creevey  and  Pepys,  Horace  Walpole, 
and  fifty  others.  As  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey  once  so  excellently  similised 
it,  Clio,  the  stately  Muse  of  History,  is  accompanied  in  her  important 
progressions  “  by  certain  apish,  impish  creatures,  who  run  round  her 
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tittering,  pulling  long  noses,  threatening  to  trip  the  good  lady  up,  and 
even  whisking  to  one  side  the  corner  of  her  drapery,  and  revealing 
her  undergarments  in  a  most  indecorous  manner.  They  are  the  diarists 
and  letter-writers,  the  gossips  and  journalists  of  the  past  .  .  .  whose 
function  it  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  littleness  underlying  great  events,  and 
to  remind  us  that  history  itself  was  once  real  life.” 

But  it  is  imperative  and  essential  that  the  gossip  be  authentic  and  the 
recollections  correct  before  books  of  this  description  are  admitted  to  the 
oflice  of  attending  the  Muse  of  History.  In  a  recent  volume  of 
reminiscences, ‘  which  has  been  read  widely,  it  is  contended  on  the 
“jacket”  or  paper  cover  that  this  “is  probably  the  best  Book  of 
Gossip  that  has  been  published  during  the  last  twenty  years.”  If  that 
be  so,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  how  far  such  a  claim  is  justified 
and  point  out  where  the  recollections  fail  in  accuracy  or  pervert 
facts.  The  author  chooses  to  be  anonymous.  He  is  apparently  a 
septuagenarian,  who  has  resided  mostly  in  Paris  since  early  childhood, 
and  who  held  some  office  at  the  British  Embassy  there  at  the  time 
Lord  Lyons  was  Ambassador  (1867-1887).  Perhaps  his  anonymity  is  wise 
when  he  has  such  startling  “  recollections  ”  to  publish  as  those  which 
pronounce  the  late  Empress  Eugenie  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  her  (admitted)  mother,  Madame  de  Montijo  {nie  Kirk¬ 
patrick),  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1800-1870),  the  diplomat, 
who  was  later  British  Amliassador  at  Madrid. 

The  suggestion  is  that  Madame  de  Montijo,  who,  it  is  agreed,  was 
a  person  of  dubious  character,  emulated  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
and  when  she  saw  a  pretty  youth  she  fancied  she  spared  no  pains  to 
get  him.  The  young  men  whom  she  desired  were  kidnapped  and  borne 
off  to  La  Granja,  and  disappeared  from  mortal  ken,  like  Hylas  stolen 
by  the  nymphs  of  the  stream.  But,  unlike  Hylas,  they  were  restored 
to  their  friends  when  the  lady  had  done  with  them.  But,  presumably, 
.Madame  de  Montijo's  wooing  of  Lord  Clarendon  (he  would  have  been 
George  Villiers,  aged  26,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Eugenie,  the  future 
Empress)  did  not  involve  his  forcible  abduction.  And  the  proofs  of 
the  story  ?  The  author  of  this  book  says  he  was  told  by  a  man  named 
Coleman  that  the  Empress  frequently  stayed  incognito  as  Madame  de 
Guzman  at  his  house  near  Watford,  where  she  was  visited  daily  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  whose  seat,  of  course,  was  The  Grove,  near  Watford ; 
that  Lord  Clarendon  had  ever  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  lady  before 
her  marriage,  and  arranged  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Gould  to  lend  her 
apartments  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  for  I.ouis  Napoleon  there  to  meet 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  so  conduct  his  courtship  in  private,  and 
that  in  return  the  future  Emperor  and  Empress  were  godparents  to 
Mrs.  Gould’s  youngest  boy,  named  Louis  Eugene,  and  Lord  Clarendon 
subsequently  procured  for  the  fortunate  youth  a  clerkship  in  the  English 
Foreign  Office.  Finally,  it  is  advanced  that  the  Empress’s  beautiful 
golden-red  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  Clarendon  Villiers  family  (though 
(i)  Uncensored  Recollections,  Anon.  (Nash  and  Grayson,  12s.  6d.  net). 
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hitherto  it  has  been  accepted  as  an  inheritance  from  her  mother’s 
Scottish  family,  the  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn).  Such  is  the  story. 
It  may  be  true,  of  course ;  but  who  can  disprove  it  now  all  the  parties 
concerned  are  dead  ?  A  legend  of  this  kind  might  be  fitted  in  after 
years  to  the  origin  of  anyone,  and  it  is  not  a  pastime  to  be  encouraged. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  this  book  is  contained  in  the  amazingly 
vivid  picture  it  gives  of  the  gay,  irresponsible  society  of  the  Second 
Empire.  No  breath  of  scandal  ever  touched  the  Empress,  but  appar¬ 
ently  everyone  else  about  the  Court  was  vicious.  The  F rench  aristocracy 
had  learned  nothing  from  the  fate  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Great 
Revolution,  and  life  and  prodigal  excesses  were  much  the  same  under 
Napoleon  III.  and  Louis  XV.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Cora  Pearl,  the 
ugly  but  well-made  courtesan,  with  her  red  hair  and  profusion  of 
diamonds  and  pearls,  when  she  gave  an  entertainment  to  her  friends 
at  the  Thdatre  des  Bouffes.  She  “appeared  as  Cupidon,  almo.st  nude; 
that  is,  with  no  clothing  on  worth  mentioning,  but  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  jewels — literally  so,  for  in  one  last  extravagant  gambol 
she  threw  herself  flat  on  her  back  and  flung  her  legs  up  in  the  air  to 
show  the  soles  of  her  shoes  that  were  one  mass  of  diamonds.’’  Again, 
there  is  another  picture  of  the  young  Due  de  Mouchy  dancing  naked 
before  the  soldiers  in  the  P^pini^re  Barracks ;  and  a  second  youthful 
Due — ^he  of  Gramont  Caderousse — seems  to  have  graduated  in  the 
school  of  Monsieur  the  Marquis  in  A.  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities  to  a  certain 
extent : — 

As  he  stepped  out  of  his  carri,ige  the  young  Duke  let  fall  a  louis,  and  the  gold 
coin  rolled  into  the  mud.  A  half-starved  man  in  rags  was  passing.  Caderousse 
stopped  him  :  “  Do  you  see  that  louis  there?  Well,  if  you’ll  pick  it  up  with 
your  teeth,  not  touching  it  with  your  hands,  I’ll  give  it  you.”  The  man  frowned, 
hesitated,  but  then  knelt  down,  pushed  his  face  about  in  the  mud,  caught  the 
coin  with  his  lips,  and  then  stood  and  faced  Caderousse  with  it  between  his  teeth. 
The  duke  smiled  and  nodded,  but  seeing  the  scowl  on  the  man’s  face,  said: 
‘‘That’s  all  right  for  the  louis;  of  course,  you’ve  won  it.  But  I  can  see  you 
hate  me  for  making  you  win  it  in  that  way,  don’t  you?  ”  ‘‘  Of  course  1  do,” 
growled  the  man.  ”  You’re  a  brute,  a  cochon,  you  ought  to  be  killed.” 
‘‘  Quite  right,”  said  the  Duke,  “  only  I  don’t  want  to  die  just  yet.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  will  do  for  you,  just  to  relieve  your  feelings.  I’ll  give  you  this,”  and 
he  held  up  a  thousand  franc  note,  if  you’ll  hit  me  as  hard  as  you  possibly  can, 
right  in  the  face.  I  deserve  it.”  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before 
he  found  himself  sprawling  in  the  gutter  with  both  lips  bleeding.  ‘‘  Thanks  1  ” 
he  gasped,  as  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  gave  the  man  the  note.  Then,  bow¬ 
ing  low,  he  said  :  ”  C’est  parfait.  Bonsoir  et  bon  appetit,  mon  ami.” 

Such  things  are  invaluable  as  pictures  of  the  manners  of  a  time.  The 
Due  de  Gramont  Caderousse  had  his  contemporary  double  over  here  in 
the  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who,  after  a  few  years  of  wild 
escapades  and  the  squandering  of  a  vast  fortune,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  His  French  rival  also  died  young  and  staged  a  theatrical 
end,  as  can  be  read  in  this  book. 

Unfortunately,  many  statements  by  the  anonymous  author  are  inaccu¬ 
rate,  as  he  himself  might  have  ascertained  by  consulting  authentic 
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records  and  books  of  reference.  For  example,  he  says,  after  describing 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie,  that  the  Emperor  was 
reluctant  to  receive  his  old  friend  and  benefactor.  Lady  Blessington, 
because  “  the  young  and  prudish  Queen  Victoria  was  looking  critically 
and  carefully  at  all  that  was  taking  place  at  the  new  Court  in  Paris.” 
But  poor  Lady  Blessington  died  in  1849,  and  Louis  Napoleon  did  not 
become  Emperor  or  marry  until  1852  and  1853  respectively,  so  when 
Lady  Blessington  arrived  in  Paris  the  Prince  was  merely  President, 
and  when  he  asked  her  if  she  expected  to  remain  long  she  replied,  “  Non, 
monsieur  ”  (and  not  “  Sire,”  as  stated  in  this  book) :  “  Et  vousf  ” 

The  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  : — 

The  wicked  old  duke  (he  lived  to  a  very  great  age)  1  remember  well  in  Paris. 
When  still  very  young  his  reputation  was  so  abominable  that  when  he  came  to 
try  and  marry  George  IV. ’s  only  child  His  Majesty  sent  him  about  his  business. 

. .  .  Once  my  father  met  him  at  a  reception  of  the  Duchesse  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Torlonia  family  happening  to  be  standing  near,  my 
father  called  the  old  villain’s  attention  to  some  splendid  emeralds  she  was  wear¬ 
ing.  “  They’re  not  so  fine  as  these,”  said  the  old  duke  (he  was  nearly  eighty 
then),  and  calmly  revealed  the  magnificent  emeralds  he  was  using  as  buttons 
for  his  pants.  He  used  to  .  .  .  drive  every  afternoon  in  the  Bois  in  a  glass  coach 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  cream-coloured  Hanoverian  horses.  I  remember  him  well, 
for  he  was  a  very  small,  shrivelled-up  man,  and  wore  a  spun  glass  wig ;  and  the 
way  he  would  wriggle  and  squirm  to  bow  to  my  mother  always  amused  me. 
He  was  nearly  a  hundred  when  he  died. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1804-1873) 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  first  cousin.  Princess  Charlotte 
(daughter  of  George  IV.)  married  Prince  Leopold  in  1816.  So  far 
from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  attaining  to  “  nearly  a  hundred  ”  years, 
he  was  but  sixty-nine  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  kind  of  blunders 
emphasise  a  point  I  am  continually  urging  in  reviews  of  books  of  this 
nature,  namely,  that  when  elderly  people  write  memoirs  their  pages 
should  be  submitted  to  a  competent  editor  for  correction  and  revision 
before  the  publication  of  palpable  errors  is  perpetrated.  In  many  cases 
the  incorrect  statements  are  never  overtaken;  they  pass  as  facts,  are 
quoted  as  such  in  subsequent  books,  and  the  mischief  is  irremediable. 

This  particular  author’s  memory  has  also  come  to  grief  in  his  recol¬ 
lections  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  novelist.  He  must  have  been  a  small 
boy  when  he  saw  James  in  Paris,  because  the  last  time  the  novelist 
visited  that  city  was  in  1858.  He  says  amongst  other  things  which 
are  incorrect : — 

His  name  was  George  Payne  Rainsford  James,  but  he  was  called  George  Prince 
Regent  James  because  he  was  so  extravagant.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  with  the  Princess  Victoria,  and  the  Queen  was  very  fond  of  him, 
was  a  true  friend  to  him  in  every  way,  and  was  constantly  writing  to  him.  1 
used,  as  a  child,  to  see  lots  of  her  letters  to  him,  beginning,  ”  My  Dear  George,” 
and  ending,  “  Affectionately  yours.”  In  fact,  the  sale  of  those  Royal  auto¬ 
graphs  was  an  important  financial  help  to  his  family,  when  he  finally  drank  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  Venice,  where  the  Queen  had  had  him  made  Consul  (he  got  into 
the  habit  of  drinking  when  Consul  in  Norfolk,  Virginia). 
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Well,  in  the  first  place,  when  James  was  chaffingly  called  George 
Prince  Regent  James  it  was  because  his  father  held  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  Prince  Regent  (George  IV.).  The  novelist  was  bom 
in  i8oi,  and  Queen  Victoria  in  1819,  so  if  the  Duchess  of  Kent  chose 
a  young  man  eighteen  years  older  than  her  daughter  to  be  “  brought 
up  ”  with  the  little  girl,  she  must  have  been  a  greater  fool  than  her 
brother-in-law,  King  William  IV.,  was  wont  to  designate  her.  I  can 
assure  the  author  of  this  book  that  G.  P.  R.  James  never  spoke  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  his  life,  and  the  letters  he  saw,  signed  “  Affectionately 
yours,”  were  most  certainly  not  from  Her  Majesty.  James  was 
appointed  Consul  in  Venice  by  that  same  Lord  Clarendon  to  whom  the 
author  assigns  the  honour  of  the  paternity  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  It 
does  not  err  on  the  side  of  kindness  or  veracity  to  say  “  James  drank 
himself  to  death.”  It  is  true  that  he  drank  more  than  was  wise  or 
necessary  in  his  last  months,  but  his  health  had  been  ruined  by  the 
unhealthy  climate  of  the  swamps  of  Virginia,  and  he  was  a  martyr  to 
many  complaints.  The  actual  cause  of  his  death  was  paralysis— a 
stroke. 

I  also  question  the  statement  in  this  book  that  James  brought  Charles 
Lever  to  the  Paris  house  of  the  author’s  parents;  it  was  not  in  1858, 
anyway,  because  Lever  was  then  in  Italy.  Lever  and  James  were  on 
the  Continent  together  in  1845,  but  this,  I  imagine,  would  be  before 
the  recollection  of  the  anonymous  memoirist.  He  attributes,  by  the 
way,  to  Charles  Lever  a  scatological  anecdote  w'orthy  of  a  place  In 
Lfs  Contes  Drolatiques  of  Balzac. 

The  author  has  a  story  to  tell  of  the  war  of  1870,  on  the  authority 
of  Ixird  Lyons,  which  is  of  some  historical  interest.  It  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  argument  how  much,  if  at  all,  the  Empress  Eugenie  was 
responsible  for  the  precipitation  of  the  conflict  with  Germany,  or  if  she 
ever  did  term  it  ”  Ma  Guerre  ”  : — 


Now  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  (who  himself  told  this  to  Lord  Lyons), 
being  anxious  to  know  exactly  how  matters  stood  and  what  were  the  chances  of 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  Prussia,  decided  to  go  himself  to  the  Emperor 
direct  and  ask  him.  The  Court  was  at  that  time  at  St.  Cloud.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
received  him  at  once  .  .  .  and  taking  his  hand  in  his.  His  Majesty  said  very 
earnestly,  ”  C'est  ne  pas  la  guerre,  man  cher  Baron,  foi  de  gentilhomme."  Of 
course,  the  Baron  was  greatly  relieved  and  delighted,  and  after  a  few  words  of 
thanks  and  congratulations  took  his  departure.  But  in  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  Emperor’s  private  rooms  he  met  the  Empress  going  to  see  her  husband.  Of 
course,  he  stopped  and  had  a  few  words  with  Her  Majesty,  but  only  on  ordinary 
and  trivial  topics ;  and  then,  bowing  low,  rushed  to  his  carriage  and  was  driven 
post  haste  to  his  bank  in  the  Rue  Lahtte,  the  Empress  proceeding  to  the 
Emperor’s  room.  The  Baron  had  not  been  back  two  hours  when  an  estafette, 
his  horse  reeking,  as  he  had  galloped  all  the  way  from  St.  Cloud,  dashed  up  to 
the  bank  with  the  laconic  message — the  words  written  in  pencil  to  save  time— 
"  Tout  est  changi;  c'est  la  guerre,  N." 
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The  author  was  an  intimate  friend,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (Edward  VIL),  and  he  gives  a  very  frank  presentation  of  the 
Prince’s  character — his  bonhomie  and  tact  and,  on  the  other  side,  his 
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failings  and  the  rather  ruinous  influence  he  had  upon  young  men,  not 
wealthy,  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  The 
prince  was  not  above  tolerating  introductions  to  himself  of  rich  parvenus 
if  his  friends  who  arranged  the  matter  were  to  benefit  by  a  high  mone¬ 
tary  commission.  In  one  case  5,000  was  to  be  paid  for  the 
incredible  privilege.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  alleged,  was  willing 
to  take  money  himself  in  affairs  of  this  nature  (for,  unlike  his  elder 
brother,  he  was  of  a  thrifty  disposition),  and  on  a  certain  occasion 
^30,000  reached  him  for  arranging  the  introduction  of  a  wealthy  but 
dubious  Russian  to  his  Imperial  father-in-law,  the  Tsar  Alexander  II. 

The  author  takes  some  effective  shots  to  explode  the  reputations  of 
several  of  his  friends,  including  the  late  Duke  of  Fife  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  In  dealing  with  the  latter  he  achieves  his  best 
passage  in  a  literary  sense — when  he  compares  Lord  Randolph’s  rudeness 
to  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  discharge  of  “  broadside 
after  broadside  of  the  roughest  Blenheim  ammunition  at  the  stately 
flagship.” 

Errors  apart,  this  is  a  very  entertaining  book  and  of  value  as  a  social 
panopticon  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  PALESTINE  QUESTION 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  the  March  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Israel 
Cohen  makes  a  number  of  comments  on  my  previous  article  on  the 
subject  which  require  correction.  May  I  be  permitted  to  note  a  few  of 
these  errors  ? 

1.  I  was  never  an  official  of  the  Palestine  Government,  so  that 
Mr.  Cohen’s  remarks  on  that  assumption  are  out  of  place. 

2.  During  the  early  period  of  our  advance  in  Palestine  the  Arabs 
did  not  realise  that  it  was  intended  to  make  their  country  into  a  Jewish 
National  Home.  Had  this  been  clearly  explained  to  them  we  should 
not  have  benefited  by  their  generally  friendly  attitude  nor  by  the  recruits 
they  furnished  for  the  Sherif’s  army  early  in  1918.  These  latter  were 
raised  by  Arab  officers  under  orders  of  the  Arab  Bureau  of  G.H.Q., 
and  I  personally  received  instructions  to  facilitate  the  work. 

3.  The  expenses  of  the  Immigration  Department  and  of  road  work 
form  part  of  the  Palestine  Budget  and,  as  such,  are  paid  out  of  taxation 
the  bulk  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  Arab  population.  The  road  work 
carried  out  by  untrained  immigrants  was,  as  I  have  personally  seen  it, 
l)Oth  bad  and  slow.  The  state  of  the  roads  in  1921,  owing  to  the 
employment  of  that  labour,  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  military 
authorities. 

4.  Reliable  reports  indicate  that  political  power  in  Palestine  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Russian  Jews,  who  are  determined  to  carryout 
Communist  ideals.  The  statement  that  the  Haganah  has  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  military  authorities  is  news  to  me.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cohen 
is  confusing  a  certain  scheme  for  protection  of  Jewish  villages  with 
that  body. 

5.  The  pleas  that  “  Jews  do  not  enter  Palestine  to  displace  or  evict 
a  single  person,”  and  that  Palestine  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the 
area  inhabited  by  Arabs,  might  be  characterised,  in  Mr.  Cohen’s  terms 
of  criticism,  as  ”  disingenuous.”  We  may,  I  think,  accept  what  Mr. 
Zangwill  writes  in  The  Voice  of  Jerusalem,  p.  269.  It  is  coW 
comfort  to  tell  Palestine  Arabs  that,  since  their  race  inhabits  such  a 
large  area,  they  should  not  grudge  their  country  to  another  Semitic  race 
for  a  home. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  other  points  in  Mr.  Cohen’s  article 
which  require  comment,  I  refrain  from  taking  up  more  of  your  space. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  employed,  the  basic  fact  remains  that 
the  British  Government  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  responsible  for 
the  governing  of  the  Arab  majority  in  Palestine  against  its  will,  and 
are  thereby  perpetuating  the  “  rule  of  force.”  Idealists  can  be  curiously 
inconsistent  I 

Yours  faithfully, 

Chisholm  Dunbar  Brunton. 
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“SECURITY” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Turning  the  pages  of  the  recently  issued  Yellow  Book,  which 
sets  out  the  documents  relating  to  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
“security  ”  of  France,  my  eye  fell  on  this  statement  of  M.  Poincare 
in  a  Memorandum  of  January  29th,  1922,  justifying  the  modifications 
he  suggested  to  the  British  project  of  a  Treaty  of  Guarantee  lietween 
England  and  France:  “  Zfs  traites  de  gar  antic  qui  avaient  Hi  offerts 
t  la  France  en  191Q  .  .  .  ne  comportaient  aucune  clause  limitant  leur 
durie,"  It  was  proposed  that  the  Treaty  should  be  for  ten  years,  with 
power  to  renew.  M.  Poincare  wanted  thirty  years,  but  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  twenty,  and  supported  his  contention  by  the  above  statement 
-that  the  Anglo-American  Pact  which  had  come  to  nothing  was 
intended  to  be  indefinite  in  duration. 

In  my  article  on  “  Security,”  published  last  December,  I  emphasised 
the  fact  that  the  words  “  at  first,”  twice  used  in  both  Treaties,  showed 
that  the  Pact  was  not  intended  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period  :  the 
danger  which  it  was  intended  to  meet  was  that  the  recited  stipulations 
relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  might  not  at  first  provide  adequate 
security  and  protection  to  F ranee  against  an  unprovoked  aggression  by 
Germany.  The  words  “at  first  ”  are  not,  it  is  true,  precise  as  to  time, 
but  they  do  not  connote  indefiniteness;  they  indicated  a  limited,  though 
not  a  precisely  limited,  period  during  which  the  guarantee  was  to  remain 
in  force.  I  used  the  text  of  the  Treaties  as  presented  to  Parliament 
The  Yellow  Book  prints  the  French  texts,  and  the  word  used  is  “  imme- 
diaUment."  But  this  word  means  “at  once,”  not  “at  first  ”;  and 
the  effect  of  the  Pact,  according  to  the  French  version,  was  that  assistance 
was  promised  if  the  provisions  relating  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
did  not  furnish  to  F ranee  the  immediate  security  of  which  she  stood  in 
need.  “Immediate  security”  covers  “security  at  first”;  but,  as 
M.  Poincare  points  out,  it  does  not  import  a  limitation  in  point  of 
time.  A  mistranslation  in  an  official  bi-lingual  document  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  in  this  case  we  are  faced  with  this  dilemma  :  either  that  the 
French  translator  interpreted  “  at  first,”  as  used  by  both  English  and 
American  representatives,  to  mean  immediatement,”  or  that  both 
English  and  American  translators  interpreted  "  immidiatement  "  to 
mean  “at  first.”  The  slip  is  the  more  singular  because  in  the  final 
proposal  for  the  Pact  sent  by  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  to 
M.  Cldmenceau,  on  May  6th,  1919  (document  No.  ii),  after  setting 
out  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  leh  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  were 
to  be  included  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  they  say  :  “  As  these  conditions 
may  not  at  first  provide  adequate  security  and  protection  to  your 
country,  I  agree  to  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  a 
Treaty  with  France  by  which  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
lx)und  to  come  immediately  to  her  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  unpro¬ 
voked  movement  of  aggression  against  her  being  made  by  Germany.” 
In  the  translation  “  at  first  ”  is  rendered  “  au  debut.”  The  simul¬ 
taneous  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  present  Lord 
Balfour  contains  the  same  expression,  and  it  is  similarly  translated. 

The  Yellow  Book  throws  much  light  on  other  matters,  notably  on 
the  gradual  development  {etats  successifs)  of  the  occupation  articles — 
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428  to  431 — of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  final  form  of  the 
clause  which  made  the  Alli^  and  Associated  Powers  the  judges  whether 
the  guarantees  against  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  were  sufficient 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years’  occupation.  And  specially  on 
M.  Poincare’s  repeated  assertion  that  France  signed  the  Treaty  on  the 
faith  of  the  Pact  of  Guarantee.  The  proposal  first  made  by  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  March  14th,  1919,  was  courteously 
but  not  enthusiastically  received  by  the  French  Government.  As  a 
substitute  for  occupation  of  the  Rhine  bridgeheads  it  could  not  be 
accepted:  “ //  n'est  fas,  en  effet,  possible  a  la  France,  en  pareilU 
mati'ere,  de  renoncer,  four  des  esperances,  a  une  securiU  positive." 
There  would  be  too  many  details  to  settle ;  there  would  be  delay  in 
bringing  the  assisting  armies  into  the  line,  “  une  period  oii  la  France 
attaquee  devra  se  defendre  seule.”  Nevertheless,  it  might  be  accepted 
in  conjunction  with  certain  other  provisions  :  the  occupation,  and  the 
conditions  afterwards  incorporated  into  articles  42  and  43  of  the  Treaty, 
for  breach  of  which  France  should  have  the  right  to  advance  her 
troops  to  “  /a  ligne  du  Rhht.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.R.H.S. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  anj 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp  w 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  typ- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  «* 
article. 


